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Dress Shield 














Department W 


Odorless Impervious . Hygienic 
Oe nam 


Hundreds of thousands of women are now using the OMO Dress Shield. Why? Because it is Odorless and 

Impervious. It is Hygienic and can be Cleansed. It ig Durable and Guaranteed, And it is the ONLY 

shield combining all these essential qualities and backed by a bona-fide guarantee. Your 

by wearing the OMO. Satisfaction and comfort are assured by using the OMO. Insist on having 

Shicld.gnd take no other. Made in all styles and sizes. 

Send for our Dress Shield Brieflet. This little booklet should be in the hands of every woman. 
Sent FREE on request. Write today. Address 


TRE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Washable Guaranteed 








is protected 
OMO 


Middletown, Conn. 














Established 1860 
150 Varieties 


ESTERBROOKS 
Steel Pens 


Sold Everywhere 
The Best Pens Made 




















CHOCOLATES 
and CONFECTIONS 
A Reputation for purity and goodness. 
Instantaneous Chocolate made 
Wie» instantly with boiling milk. 
For sale where the best is sold. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Cucstuut St., Punan’a. 
ESTABLISHED 1842 
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2B AILEY’S ** COMFORT’? WAGON is of extreme 
dimensions for comfort. {Two stout people may comfortably sit in it 
side by side. Cushions, seat and back 8 inches deep. As restful as a Victoria. 


q Short turning gear, wire or low wood wheels and S. R. Bailey Pneumatic or 
Cushion tires. J For comfort seekers, but on smart, aristocratic lines. {J Built by 


- the makers of the famous Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 


A LINB TO US FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
S.R. BAILEY @CO., Amesbury, Mass. 











A FINE VACATION PRESENT! 


What better gift or reminder could you send a friend than 
twenty-eight consecutive issues of The Independent? A bright and 
interesting magazine is especially prized during the vacation season. 

BALANCE OF THE YEAR $1.00 


Share your pleasure, and send us the name of one of your 
friends on the blank below. 








TO THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street, New York 


Enclosed find $1.00 for The Independent until January 1, 1908, 
to be sent to y; , 


Name 





Address 
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THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL 


COMHING-CU Bnaee. B. i somber 25th 
. new boys, September ; 
dist year begins:) 45> old boys, September 26th. 


New York, New York, Broadway and 120th Street. 


The Horace Mann Schools  entinbia” iniccri 


Columbia University 
For boys and girls—Kindergartea, 


Elementary, High, 15 
teachers. Special attention to college preparation. Pupils mitted 
as vacancies occur. 





Massacuvusetrs, Merrimac. 
Whittier School for Girls By ye 5 7 
Age rat. & Cts Teeter gt ee Elective Courses. Masic, Art, and 


Mrs. ANNIE Fence Russ&LL, Principal 
For 30 Boys. J H. PILisBuRY, Prin. 


Waban School * 1.050" ‘bocizt Waben, Mase 


Individual Instruction, Physical Athletics and Manual! Training, and 
Manly School Atmosphere. Location Ideal. SUMMER Camp. 


Yale University Summer School 


Advanced and elementary college and university courses 
for teachers and students. July 8th to August 16th. For 
catalogue containing full information, address 
YALE SUMMER SCHOOL, 135 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 











Address SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Supt. 
TRINITY Scnoce. FOR BoYSsS 





Located in the hills of W lly well fitted to 
ve thorough preparation for Colege, "selentibe School or business 
ome religious influences of the h ighest order. care given 


to young boys. Careful 
gre Horsemanship Highes 
. H. C. LYLBURN, Elmsford, New York. 
SUMMER VACATION SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
In the hills of Westchester Co. Opens June %, 1907. 
Fishing, Swimming, Tennis, Horsemanship, trips to points of 
interest, out of door life that appeals to the boy. Home influences 


and constant supervision. For further information address 
W. H. OC. LYLBURN, Trinity School, Elmsford. New York. 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
A Preparatory Schoo! with Military Training. Founded in 1814 
Also MOUNT PLEASANT HALL 


Mr. Brusie’s School for Young Boys. 


SUMMER 


Cavalry School 


At St. Johns, Manlius, N. Y. 
Tutoring if desired. A school of recreation. Complete 
equipment for sports and pleasures of a boy’s summer 
vacation. Constant supervision. Apply to Witt1am Venr- 
BECK. 


17th SUMMER SESSION 17th 


OF THE 
UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
ITHACA, N. Y. 

Ten weeks July 6th—Sept. 13th. Preparation for Fall entrance 
examinations tor CORNELL UNIVERSITY. Boarding and Day 
Depaitments. For iculars address Onas. A. STILES, B.8., 
Pres., Ave. ©. Fall Term opens Oct. Ist. Oertificates ac- 
cepted. lllustrated catalogue sent on request. 


RVING 


SCHOOL For Boys "Ne" 


cation to sical development, out of door 
Fore For address 























Guly 2 oy from New York. Exceptionally well-fitted in tench 
m for 


and general equipment to give thorough pre) 
Calisee Scientific School or B Gymnasium, with swimming 
Competent i instructors. Fine athletic field. Address 


a M. FURMAN, A.M., Head Master. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President. 

78d year begins Sept. 18th, 1907. Endowed college-preparatory. 
Certificates to college. Advance courses for high-school 
graduates and others. Art and music. Experienced 
teachers. Native French and German. New brick gymna- 
sium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field- 
hockey, etc. Steam 4 ane. Healthful location, 
For catalogue and views 
HEATON "SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 





within 30 miles of 
address Ww 





NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, 
yet only per year. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal, Freehold, N. J. 


New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE—Our first aim 
is to make manly, successful men—physically, 
mentally, morally. Rollers and business preparation. Boys’ 
summer camp in Canada. Illustrated book and school paper. 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M.,D.D., -Principal. 

MAJOR T. Lb. LANDON, Commandant. 


New Jersey, Morristown. ) 


‘Morristown School for Boys. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER (Princeton), President Board of Trustees. 
Francis CaLL WoopMAN (Harvard), Head Master. 


Ebensburg Elementary School 


(Alleghany Mountains) 
A boarding-school for GIRIS up to fourteen years of age, and BYYS up 
to twelve. Undenominational. Howe department open all the year. 


Miss SARAH M. GALLAHER. Principal, Ebensburg, Pennsylvania 


THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 


An address by President Southworth, sent free on ap- 
plication to the Recorder, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Trains men and women for the present day ministry. 
No doctrinal tests. Generous beneficiary and scholarship 
funds. Fellowship for study abroad ylelding $810, awardea 
annually to a competent graduate. Special lecturéships. 
Member of the American Committee for Lectures on the 
History of Religions. 


The Michigan Military ee Orchard Lake, Mich. 


Ideal site. Fine equipment. ——— for all colleges. 
Strong teaching. Genuine etittary raining. Symmetrical 
culture. Clean atmosphere. Not a reform school. 
LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, 
President and Superintendent. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


12184 year opens Sept. Lith, 1907. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


OXFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


OXFORD OHIO 























_ 1830-1907 


One hour from Cincinnati on the C. H. & D. Beautiful 
location. College Course ane to degrees. Fine advan- 
tages in Music, Art and 2 branches. A pro- 
gressive and scholarly F erms $3ec a year. 


Pres. JANE SCHERZER, Ph.D. (Berlin), Box D. 


RIGHT LIVING tr vincation 


in Education 
—— health, food, 


etc. 
8) the “Profession of Home-Making,” sent on request. 
ome Economics, 3307 Armour Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











31a. 





Boobies os 
Am. School of 
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HOTELS 


PROFILE & FLUME HOTELS co., 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Cc. H. GREENLEAF, Pres. 


The New Profile House 


Built in 1906. Open July ist to October ist. One of 
the largest of leading resort hotels, where only the best 
can be obtained. 20 Cottages, Golf, Tennis, Good Roads, 
Fine Garage.- Original hotel 1852-1905. 

The Flume House 
5 miles from Profile. June 15th to October Sth. 
Boston—The Vend -C. ealth Ave. 
Unexcelled in location and appointments. 


BRETTON 
woopDs 


The Mount Pleasant Opens June 29. 
The Mount Washington Opens July 15. 


BRETTON WOODS, N. H. 














Annual Tournament, Bretton Woods Golf Club, 
first week in August. Through cars day or night 
Grand Central Station to hotel grounds. Repre- 
sentatives at Bretton Hall, Resort Bureaus. at 5th 
Ave. Hotel and Poland Spring Bldg., 1180 Broad- 
way, near 28th St., New York. 


Telephone, 4748 Madison. 


Perfect Quiet and Rest can be Found at the 
DEVEREUX MANSION and Cottages 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


Situated close to the ocean, with abundance of shaded 
grounds; beautiful bathing beach, booklets fishing, etc.: 
ill be open from June to October; 
BE. ROBERTS. 

















HISTORIC BENNINGTON 


one of the most eaghhes and picturesque places in the 
Green Mountains. The Walloomsac Inn. 140 year record. 





Suitable stop for automobiles. Write for booklet. 

Walter H. Berry, Prop.. Bennington. Vt. 

HOTEL LENOX “Sésnens 
VERMONT 


A high class summer resort in the “Green Hills of 
Vermont,’’ electric lights, music, etc. 
GEO. F. KIMBALL. Prop. 


MARSHALL HOUSE 
YORK HARBOR, MAINE 


Season 1907 Opens June 25th 
For information and circular address 


PROPRIETOR. 








E.8,MARSHALL, - - 
BEECH 
‘RIDGE 


zn SEBAGO, ME. 


IN WHITE MOUNTAIN FOOTHILLS 
1000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
HOUSE well furnished; not originally intended for 
Boarding House. 
LANDLOCKED BASS 
SALMON F I S H I NG PICKEREL 
In Nearby Hancock and Peabody Lakes. 
Competent cook in charge 


_ Spring Water WA 
Satisfaction assured. ae enters TABLE 





Near P. O. and R. R. Reasonable terms. Particulars 
of Sumner C. Poor, Hillside, Me., or H. W. Poor, 27 
Mt. Vernon St., Reading, Mass. Tel. 

PLYMOUTH, 


Hotel P ilgrim Single rooms, or en a prteete 
baths, open fires, steam Ping electric ae hee. ete. Golf 
course _on Hotel grounds. Automobiles, 


Golf, Tennis, Finest Boa Bathing 
HILLIP P. . *PRETTO, Mgr. 





Hotel Gucmaterating 


BEDFORD SPRINGS, MASS. 
OPENS MAY 29 


Modern in all its appointments. Automobilists should 
not fail to stop here en route to their summer homes. 


CHARLES E. PHENIX, Proprietor 


MASSASOIT HOUSE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


All conveniences. Suites with private baths. 
Convenient for Commercial and Tourists’ Parties. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


Enjoys the reputation of being one of the oldest and best 
hotels In New England. 


W. H. CHAPIN, Proprietor, 


The Templeton Inn 
Opened for Season May 29, 1907 


Why not spend the month of June at this pop- 
ular resort ? ‘Apply to 


P. BLODGETT, Manager, 
Templeton, Mass. 


MANSION HOUSE 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 

















AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
PLANS 


Special attention given to auto- 
mobile parties and summer tourists. 
Garage. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 














WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Props. 
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THE ADIRONDACKS’ 
MOST FAVORED RESORT 


Hotel Ampersand 


AND COTTAGES 


LOWER SARANAC LAKE 


Opens June 22nd 
W. K. HILL, Mgr. 
Late of the Wentworth, New Castle, N. H. 
A Most Delightful Lake and Moun- 





tain Resort. Absolute exemption 
from Hay Fever. 

Perfect Golf Links, Fishing, Row- 
ing, Bathing, Tennis. Swuperfor 
Music. 


Address, 1180 Broadway, cor. 28th 
Street, New York 


Phone, 4748 Madison 

















WELKIN HALL 


Beautiful summer home; highest elevation at Mount 
Kisco, Westchester County, N. Y.; lighted by electricity; 
newly furnished, strictly first class; views from house as 
far as eye can reach are unsurpassed in any part of State; 
stabling for horses; one hour from Grand Central Depot; 
commutation 26 cents pene trip; = children under 15 
years; terms and booklet on request; MEALS OR DIN- 
NERS FOR AUTO PARTIES SERVED AT ALL HOURS. 
TOWNSEND MATITEWS, Proprietor, Mount Kiseo, N. Y. 


DEAN HOUSE 


Lake Mahopac, Putnam Co., N. Y. 


Old Summer resort, pleasantly located; commodious 
lawns running to lake; fine shade trees; perfectly healthy; 
$15 to $20 per week; transient, $3.50; will mail booklet 
on application. 





A. H. DEAN, Proprietor. 


THE ALGONQUIN, axcoxour, ». v. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. A popular resort offering 
the advantages of living in the most healthful climate in 
the world, combined with plentiful opportunities for in- 
dulgence in such sports as excellent black bass and brook 
trout fishing, boating on a lake famous for its beautiful 
clusters of islands. Golf, tennis, music, etc. Booklet 


tells you more. Open June 10. 
JOHN HARDING, Prop. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ eapertense; late first Assistant Physician in 
Mi or jy N. State Hos te visit before de- 
ciding. C'SPENGER KINNE . D., Baston, Pa. 











DREAMWYLDE 


N. P. LEACH, Haines Falls, Greene Co., N. Y. 


THE HAMPTON 
Good Ground, open May 80th; 2 hours N. Y.; $10 to $15 
week. high ground, 200 feet from water. 


GLEN FALLS HOUSE 


39th season. Healthy, attractive. Open Decoration Day. 
Accommodates 75. For ee address 


cRUM. Cairo, N.Y. 


Brooklyn 
ECTLY OPPOSITE WALL S8T., 











Heights 


Select = and Transient Hotel. at Rates. 
Coolest location in the vicinity o Pa York. 
J. C. N CLEAF, Proprietor. 





SHARON aoe N. “date 


WHITE SULPHUR ESTABLISHMENT 


OW OPEN. 
Highest award at Paris Exposition in 1900 and St. Louis 
Exposition in 1904. 
PAVILION, HOTEL and __ COTTAGES 
WILL OPEN JUNE 2. 
JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 


BuUTT’s HowvTzrtr 
JOHN J. BARRY 








Eleva- 
tion 2,900 feet. All East Windam 
outside rooms. Airy and well New York 


furnished. Large amusement hall. Danc- 





ing aftcrnoon and evening. Accommodates 125. 











GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks, N. Y. 


Enlarged, improved, renovated; golf and every other 
Adirondack attraction; passenger elevator—Grand View 
Park of 400 acres. THOMAS PARKES, Manager. 


New York Address: 
Town & Country Hotel Bureau, 289 4th Avenue 


Peninsula 


SEABRIGHT, N. J. 
A select family hotel, on ocean front, Shrewsbury 
River, Pleasure Bay. Morning concerts. Evening 
dances. The reputation is excellent, covering 25 
years. CHARLES H. DEDERER 


HUTEL BOSCOBEL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. 
Ocean end of Kentucky ave. Ever im hotel appoint- 
ment. Elevator to street level. uisine and service un- 
excelled. Rooms single or en suite with bath. Running 
water in rooms. Capacity highest 
class patronage only. Special rates for March. rite 
for literature, eee | cards and calendars. Tele; 117. 
. B. MARION, Owner and Manager. 




















GA LEN HAL SANATO mt Um 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
One of the newest brick, stone and stee) buildings, = every 








comfort. Always open, —— ready, always busy 








lien 


Ic aout = 


os Beo 
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NEW HOTEL 


OSTEND 


Occupying a whole block 


of Ocean Front. 
(Chelsea End.) 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


New management; 400 beautiful 
rooms, 200 with private baths, fresh and 
sea water. Largest indoor sea water 
bathing pool. Dressing rooms for surf 
bathing. Extensive verandas. Hand- 
somely furnished pavilion adjoining the 


Boardwalk. Dining room overlooks 
ocean. Orchestra. Special June and 
July terms. Booklet. Autos meet 
trains. 


DAVID P. RAHTER, Manager. 














iss6 THE TREMONT, SEA GIRT, N. J. 1907 


Hotel directly on the Beach. Every room the same full 
ocean view. HINKSON-WOODWARD, 4130 Chester 
Ave., Philadelphia. 


THE —TOURAINE 
Oriental Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. Overlooking the ocean. 
A most attractive place to realize full bemefit of a so 
journ by the sea. BOYER & THOMAS. 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Ocean end South Carolina ave.; 
special spring rates; telephones in rooms en suite with 
baths: music, cafe and grill. CROWELL & OOLLIBR. 


HOTEL RALEIGH 


Atlantic b~ N. J.—Most select and attractive moderate 

priced hotel the beach; accommodations, service and 
cuisine excel pe in town at similar price; capa 500; 
all modern conveniences; special rates = ‘pootet on ap- 
plication. H. DYNES. 














Berkshire wiite 


INTERLAKEN INN 
At Lakeville, Conn. 
lst to November ist 
2 hours from N. Situated between two beautiful moun- 
tain lakes; aR 1,000 feet; fine views of Serkshire 
and Litchfield Hills; service and copeieemrats first-class. 
dress Manager. 





The LITCHFIELD INN 


Now Open to Guests 


Bright, sunny rooms; excellent cuisine and service; home 
comforts; delightful surroundings; charming drives; good 
fishing; special rates for spring months. Booklet on ap- 


plication. 
BROWNE & SPERRY, Litchfield, Conn: 





WHITE HART INN 
Delightfully situated at foot of Berkshire Hills. Finest 
accommodations for Summer For booklet and par- 
ticulars addrese BH. 8. BOGE . Galisbury. Conn. 4 


THE ATLANTIC HOUSE RHODE 4 ee 


Accommodates 150. Booklet on application. 
GILBERT JOHNSON. 


DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA, 
Cuisine and service unexcelled. ee fishing, boating, 
sailing, bathing, fine drives. Good 1 pf accommodations. 
Rates and booklets on application to H. G@. TURNBULL, 


Prop. 
LE "GRAND HOTEL 


BRUSSELS | GRILL Room. J. CURTET. 


SUMMER CAMP 
Camp Wildwood [e087 ii cm 


Moosehead Lake, Maine 
June 24—September 2 

Camping, cruising, fishing, land and water sports, under 
the personal supervision of college men of strong character, 
refinement and sympathy with boys. Smal! parties will 
camp out with licensed guide and councilors, in the heart 
of the Maine woods. Manual training, tutoring, and music 
if desired. Appointments may be made till June 15 in 
New York. For catalogue address SUMNER I. HOOPER, 














Morristown, N. J 





WILDMERE 
(Sebago Lake Region, Maine) 

The kind of vacation that does a. 
Mountain — " we 
the life a ves. ae telp 
through the ‘White. Mountains. jupe 
vision and companionship of oslltee- 
bred leaders und masters. Tutoring if 




















desired. Resident Physician. to tehth 
season bepine 2 gape 27th. Booklet on 
uest. L. WOODMAN, Ph.B., 
- elphi College: Br mM. Y. 
Camp “Chie sterfield 
FOR BOYS 
Lake Spofford, N. H. 


All the advantages of the ordinary boys’ camp with many 
of its own. Read our prospectus before you make plans 
for your boy’s summer. 

Principal, E. B. SMITH, Brattleboro. 


REAL ESTATE 
“THE HOLSAPPLE PLACE” on the Hudson River 


Near the City of Hudson, N. Y., of 25 acres, the view 
from which is one of the grandest in the State. The land 
is very fertile; the buildings are all superior in all their 
appointments; an ideal place for a gentleman’s country 











home. Traveling facilities are superior, over 40 ° 
ger trains daily. To close an estate. Seldom so fine an 
opportunity. f interested, 


apply for detailed descri; 


= a pea of Patrie int, Attorneys, Athens, 








Lake George, N. Y. 


For Rent—Large, completely furnished home, 
with 4 acres of ground and filled icehouse, at Silver 
Bay, on northerly end of beautiful Lake George. 
Private boathouse and dock. 

on Pa yon Bay. Fur- 


Bayhead, N. J., nished summer homes, 
$200 to $1,000 for season Allso lots for building. 


Princeton, N. J. Tatiely fernshed 


* homes for rent in 
this charming residential town. $40 per month up. 

Many other desirable homes and farms for sale 
and for rent. Vicinity of Lenox, Mass. 


WALTER B HOWE, Princeton, N. J. 
New York Office, 48 Cedar Street 
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Don’t Take “Any” Soap 


“Watch the Results.” 


Drug Store Cases are full of Soaps. 
The chief difference between them is the 
wrappers. The Druggist can’t discrimi- 
nate—doesn’t pretend to—he knows that 
most Soaps are merely soap. 


It is to your interest to ask for 
RESINOL SOA P—and to get it. 


Resinol is not like other Soaps. It ig 
the most valuable and helpful Soap ever 
enclosed ina wrapper. It is the only Soap 
that feeds and nourishes the skin as well 
as cleanses it. It is the only soap that 
contains RESINOL—the most healing 
and soothing skin emollient known to 
medical skill. 


RESINOL SOAP is at once a cleans- 
ing Soap, a healing Soap, a nourishing 
Soap. No other Soap can,take the place 
of it. No other Soap can begin to benefit 
your skin as RESINOL SOAP can. 


Go into your druggist’s today and buy 
a cake of RESINOL SOAP. Insist on 
RESINOL. If he hasn’t got it he can 
obtain it quickly. Don’t take “any” 
Soap. RESINOL is what you ought to 
have. Get it. . 














Buy one cake. Try it thirty days. 


Watch The Results 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Taft on Wealth Secretary Taft has 
and Railroads recently made ‘sev- 
eral public ad- 


dresses in cities of the upper Mississippi 
Valley. On the 12th he spoke in lowa 
City at the commencement of the Iowa 
State University. He had been asked by 
certain newspapers to define his position 
with respect to questions of the day. As 
he is a candidate for the Presidency and 
is said to be regarded by Mr. Roosevelt 
as an .earnest supporter of his policy, 
much interest was manifested in his re- 
marks about the regulation of railroads 
and concentrated wealth. He said: 


“The irresponsibility of the wielder of mill- 
ions of capital who has heretofore accom- 
plished his exercise of power in the business 
communities it is now settled must have an 
end; and the limitations which shall effect- 
ually end it will be dictated by experience and 
the statesmanlike acumen of the coming gen- 
eration. Such a change cannot be effected in 
a short time. Such a change cannot be brought 
about by mere denunciation and indiscriminate 
condemnation, whether delivered from a stump 
or contained in the provision of law. It must 
and will be fashioned ultimately by the hand 
of one or many who shall realize the necessity 
of maintaining the institutions of privaté prop- 
erty and the freedom of individual initiative 
on the one hand, and, on the other, of restrain- 
ing the well-recognized abuses and illegalities 
of the exercise of the power of concentrated 
wealth to achieve monopoly by duress. Such 
regulation is possible. and it only needs expe- 
rience and earnest effort, honest and courage- 
ous and expeditious courts, intelligent and 
fearless juries to enforce the regulations which 
shall teach those who would otherwise offend 
and misuse the power of concentrated wealth 
that it is not only moral and conducive to their 
happiness, but also profitable, to observe the 
regulations that the quickened conscience of 
the people has insisted upon introducing upon 
the statute book. The same general observa- 
tions are applicable to railroads, as they exer- 
cise a public function. 


“The regulations of their business must be 
more ‘direct and administrative than that of 
the combinations of wealth in lines of produc- 
tion to which I have been referring, Not only 
must they be restricted in the matter of the 
overissue of stocks and bonds, for the public 
properly demand this, but the rates they fix 
must be subject to complete examination and 
amendment by a tribunal constituted for this 
purpose, so that the rates shall be fair and 
reasonable.” 


It was fair to the railroads, he added, that 
we should permit them to agree with 
their competitors on rates, “if such rates 
are submitted to a proper tribunal repre- 
senting the public and are found by that 
tribunal to be fair.” It was impossible 
to prevent the roads from tacitly agree- 
ing between themselves on rates, an‘ 
without such agreements there would be 
secret rebates and constant rate-cutting. 
Therefore Congress should allow rate 
agreements to be made, with the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. a 


Convicti f Eugene E. Schmitz, 

onviction O* Mayor of San Fran- 
Mayor Schmits cisco, was convicted, on 
the evening of the 13th, of extortion, in 
that he had shared with Abraham Ruef 
the money which the owners of the 
French restaurants were required to pay: 
for a renewal of their liquor licenses. 
The jury was out an hour and a half. 
On the first ballot all but one voted for 
conviction, and the twelfth juror, whose 
attitude had been due to a misunder- 
standing about the judge’s charge, soon 
joined his associates. In substance, the 


evidence was that Schmitz, having di- 
rected that licenses be withheld from the 
restaurants, went over to the other side 
of the question after Ruef had exacted 
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from the restaurant keepers a “counsel 
fee” of $5,000 per annum, paid in ad- 
vance, and after he (the Mayor) had re- 
ceived half of the money. On the wit- 
ness stand, Schmitz denied that he had 
received the money from Ruef. Where- 
upon Ruef (who recently pleaded guilty 
to a similar charge) testified that he had 
paid to Schmitz $2,500, as his share of 
the first year’s fee, and had later given 
him $1,500 more, as his share of a sec- 
ond instalment from the five restaurants. 
Judge Dunne charged the jury that 
Schmitz should be acquitted if it had 
been shown that he received the money 
without knowing that it had been paid to 
Ruef under a threat of unfavorable 
action. This is the first conviction re- 
sulting from the recent exposure of 
municipal corruption in San Francisco. 
The extreme penalty is imprisonment for 
five years. There are scores of additional 
indictments against both Schmitz and 
Ruef, in cases of greater importance. 
Bail for the Mayor was refused, and he 
was placed in jail. Under a law, the 
enactment of which was cunningly pro- 
cured by Ruef for the protection of cer- 
tain election officers, Schmitz cannot be 
ousted from his office until his conviction 
has been confirmed by the higher courts, 
to which he will appeal. But while in 
prison he cannot perform the duties of 
his office, and the Supervisors will ap- 
point one of their number to be Acting 
Mayor. They will probably appoint 
James H. Gallagher, who held the office 
while Schmitz was in Washington, con- 
ferring with the President about the Jap- 
anese school children. Nearly all of the 
Supervisors, by their confessions, are 
guilty of receiving bribes. Their official 
action will be governed by the advice of 
Prosecutor Heney. Gallagher received 
the largest sum in bribes, being the agent 
of Ruef and the bribe-givers for the dis- 
tribution of the money among his asso- 
ciates in the board. Some predict that 
one of the Supervisors will resign; that 
the vacancy will be filled by the appoint- 
ment of a prominent and trustworthy 
citizen named by Mr. Heney and the re- 
formers associated with him; that this 
man will be made Acting Mayor, and 
that the board will elect him Mayor after 
the final decision on Schmitz’s appeal. 
The citizen commonly mentioned for the 
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place is James D. Phelan, who ‘con- 
tributes to this issue of THe INDE- 
PENDENT an article on “The Regenera- 
tion of San Francisco.” Mr. Phelan has 
been Mayor of the city for three terms, 
by election, and in that office he made a 
very creditable record. 
od 
; The long-expected suit 
sr sc of the Government 
against those railways 
and subsidiary mining companies which 


‘form what is commonly called the An- 


thracite Coal Trust, was begun by the 
filing of a petition in the Circuit Court 
at Philadelphia, on the 12th. A state- 
ment published by the Department of 
Justice shows that the defendants are the 
Reading Company (a holding corpora- 
tion), the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road Company, the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Company, the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad Company, 
the Central Railroad Company of New 
Jersey, the Erie Railroad Company, and 
the New York, Susquehanna & Western 
Railroad Company, these being all the 
roads that tap the anthracite districts, 
except the Pennsylvania, the New York, 
Ontario & Western, and the Delaware & 
Hudson, the last of which does not ex- 
tend to’tidewater. The subsidiary min- 
ing corporations of the railway com- 
panies are included. As yet, it is stated, 
no evidence of sufficient probative force 
to connect the three roads excepted 
above with the unlawful combination has 
been found. If it should be obtained in 
the course of the trial they also will be 
made defendants. The proceedings, says 
the Department of Justice, are “aimed at 
the anthracite coal monopoly.” It is said 
in the petition that the defendants con- 
trol all the means of transportation (ex- 
cept the lines of the three companies not 
sued, which reach only a small number 
of collieries) between the mines and 
tidewater ; that they carry 78 per cent. of 
the anthracite tonnage ;.that they control 
go per cent. of the deposits and produce 
75 per cent. of the supply. Independent 
operators produce 20 per cent., which 
would be sold in competition with the 
defendants’ output but for the restraints 
which the defendants impose. It is 
charged that the defendants have con- 
spired to silence competition among 
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theraselves. and to suppress the compe- 
tition of independent operators, thereby 
establishing a monopoly. They have 
done this, it is asserted, by forcing cer- 
tain contracts upon the independent 
operators; by an exchange of shares, 
which has combined the Krie with the 
competing Susquehanna & Western; by 
a similar combination, thru the agency of 
a holding comp§py, of the Reading and 
the Jersey Central (which carry 33 per 
cent. of the tonnage and control 60 per 
cent. of the deposits), and by defeating 
twice in recent years the construction of 
projected railroads which would have in- 
troduced competition in transportation 
and would also have permitted competi- 
tive sales of, the independent operators’ 
output. The petition prays that the de- 
fendants be enjoined from further carry- 
ing out their combination; that the con- 
‘tracts mentioned be canceled, and that 
the mergers between the. companies be 
dissolved. The defendants must answer 
on or before the first Monday in Septem- 
ber.. These proceedings are due mainly 
to the action of William R. Hearst, who 
filed with the Commission, in 1902, a 
complaint. In the hearings which fol- 
lowed, officers of the roads refused: to 
produce certain contracts and papers. 
Litigation on this point ensued, and a 
final decision in support of Mr. Hearst’s 
contention and against these officers (of 
whom President George F. Baer was the 
most prominent) was obtained in 1904. 
The case was reopened by the Commis- 
sion, and a report to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral was made. An examination was 
conducted by Charles E. Hughes and 
Alexander Simpson, Jr., J. Carroll Todd 
succeeding Mr. Hughes when the latter 
was elected Governor of New York. 
Upon the recommendation of these at- 
tornéys, the petition has been filed. Mr. 
Baer is president of six of the defendant 
corporations, one of which is the Temple 
Iron Company, alleged to be a kind of 
central agency by means of which the 
alleged combination has been maintained. 
——Under instructions from Washing- 
ton, the District Attorney at Philadelphia 
laid before a grand jury, last week, evi- 
dence relating to what is alleged to be 
an unlawful combination of the manu- 
facturers of umbrella frames and um- 
brellas. 
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; In 1904, the Union Pacific and 
postr the Rock Island railroad com- 


panies entered into an agree- 
ment, to continue for ten years, providing 
for joint control of the Chicago & Alton. 
Control was to be exercised by each 
company in alternate years. On the 14th 
the Rock Island company gave notice to 
the Union Pacific that this agreement, in 
the opinion of its counsel, was illegal, and 
therefore would be regarded by the Rock 
Island as null and void. The Union Pa- 
cific consented to the abrogation of it, 
altho that company’s counsel said it was 
not illegal. A majority of the Chicago 
& Alton stock is said to be owned by the 
Rock Island, whose action is reported to 
have been suggested by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in whose opinion 
the agreement had been made in viola- 
tion of law. Recent reports have said 
that the Union Pacific would probably be 
prosecuted on account of this agreement 
and another one, under which rates on 
the San Pedro road were controlled. The 
San Pedro agreement was cancelled a 
few weeks ago. Western railway 
companies have decided to withdraw all 
special rates heretofore offered to cler- 
gymen, Sunday school excursions and 
agents of charitable societies, pending a 
final decision as to the validity of the 
two-cent laws. In Missouri, eighteen 
railway companies have asked the Fed- 
eral court for an injunction to prevent 
the enforcement of the State’s new two- 
cent law, which went into effect on the 
14th. At the same time the State au- 
thorities have procured from a State 
court an order directing the companies 
to obey the law. Governor Hughes has 
vetoed a two-cent law in New York, and 
a bill for a similar law has been rejected 
in the Wisconsin Senate by a vote of 41 
to 6. James J. Hill, chairman of the 
Great Northern board, says in a pub- 
lished interview that it is still very dif- 
ficult for the railway companies to bor- 
row money: 








“A probable solution of the problem is this: 
The Government may ultimately be forced to 
lend its credit to finance the needs of the rail- 
roads. In its exasperation the public may de- 
mand that the railroads lay more rails and 
add more cars. The railroads will reply that 
they cannot, that their credit has been seriously 
impaired. In this event the Government will 
be obliged to step in and lend its credit to sup- 
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ply the deficiency, The situation might lead 
to government ownership of railroads and that 
would be the end of republican government. 
This is no mere theory, but a condition. The 
country is large and still growing. The rail- 
roads are away behind. They cannot finance 
a recovery. What will be the result?” 

Some other railroad men express their 
disagreement with him, one or two re- 
marking that the decline of Great 
Northern from 348 to 125, and of North- 
ern Pacific from 236 to 123, has made 
him pessimistic. W. H. Bennett, of 
Toledo, formerly freight agent of the 
Ann Arbor Railroad, has been indicted 
for granting rebates on shipments of ice. 
The railroad company recently pleaded 
guilty to a similar indictment and was 
fined $15,000. Notice has been given 
to all railway companies doing an inter- 
state business that on and after July Ist 
they will be required to adopt a uniform 
system of accounting prepared by the 
Commission. 
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President Zelaya, of 
Nicaragua, appears to 
have thrown off all 
disguises as to his purpose concerning a 
consolidation of the Central American 
republics. On the 11th the port of 
Acajutla, Salvador, was attacked by the 
Nicaraguan gunboat “Momotumbo,” 
from which 800 revolutionists, under the 
command of General . Rivas, a Nica- 
raguan, were landed. They proceeded to 
Sonsonate, forty miles away, where they 
were driven back by Salvador’s troops, 
but not until they had robbed the cus- 
tom house and a bank. On the 12th they 
re-embarked, leaving behind a few pris- 
oners, one of these being Juan Moissant, 
formerly of San Francisco, who, with his 
brothers, owns a large plantation near 
Sonsonate and has_ been conspiring 
against President Figueroa. The open 
avowal of Zelaya’s purpose is seen in the 
following cable message received by our 
State Department on the 14th from Con- 
sul-General Olivares, at Managua, in re- 
sponse to an inquiry from our Govern- 
ment as to Zelaya’s connection with the 
raid at Acajutla: 

“I am officially informed that in accordance 
with the Central American union plan, Presi- 
dent Zelaya has despatched munitions of war 


and troops in aid of General Alfaro, who is 
the popular unionist candidate for the Presi- 
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dency of Salvador. President Figueroa op- 


poses the union plan.” 

The ink on the peace treaty signed at 
Amapala by Nicaragua, Salvador and 
Honduras is scarcely dry. This treaty 
provides that all differences shall be ad- 
justed by the arbitration of Presidents 
Roosevelt and Diaz, and also that a peace 
congress of the five republics shall be 
held in Nicaragua. It gs expected that 
Figueroa and his Goverment will be at- 
tacked from Honduras (now controlled 
by Nicaragua) by troops under General 
Toledo and General Alfaro, and on the 
Pacific Coast by an expedition from Nic- 
aragua. Mexico is still moving troops 
to positions near the boundary of Guat- 
emala. ‘ 


The fanatical outlaws in 
the Pulajanes Leyte, who are called 

Pulajanes, have been 
subdued. On the 6th inst., their leader, 
Faustino Ablen, was captured, together 
with several of his lieutenants, and on 
the 15th he issued a manifesto, directing 
his followers to surrender. During the 
last five months these outlaws have been 
pursued in the mountains by 500 sol- 
diers and an equal number of the con- 
stabulary. Valuable assistance has been 
given by native volunteers, and a priest 
at Ormak induced 120 of the fanatics to 
lay down their arms. It is reported that 
Otoy, the leader of the Pulajanes in 
Samar, was killed in a skirmish with the 
constabulary some weeks ago. It is ex- 
pected that the troops will now be with- 
drawn from both of these islands. 
F. B. Thornton, chief clerk of Captain 
Frederick W. Cole, who was tried for 
complicity in frauds alleged to have been 
committed in the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment at Manila, has been acquitted, and 
it is said that the similar charges against 
Captain Cole will not be taken into court. 


Subjection of 
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Under the final decision of the 
Cuba board of arbitration at Santiago, 

the men recently on strike are to 
have a nine-hour day thruout the coming 
year, with the wages heretofore paid. 
This arbitration tribunal, over which an 
American army officer presided, is said 
to have been the first in the history of 
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Cuba.——The editor of the Havana 
Post has been indicted for criminal libel 
because he accused Count William Red- 
ding and Mr. Steinhart, the American 
Consul-General, of conspiring to rob the 
Government in connection with the re- 
cent sale of Catholic Church property. 
It is said that Mr. Steinhart will also sue 
him for criminal libel ——Committees of 
Conservatives have made complaint to 
Governor Magoon about a great increase 
in the prices of food and the cost of liv- 
ing. This increase, it is asserted, is the 
cause of much suffering. Owing to 
the strike of the cigarmakers, the num- 
ber of cigars exported has fallen from 
16,330,000 in February to 4,521,000 in 
May. The quarrels between the two 
factions of the Liberal party have caused 
General Pino Guerra and a considerable 
number of Liberals to suggest that both 
of the rival candidates for the Presidency, 
General José Miguel Gomez and Senator 
Zayas, should withdraw from the field. 


st 


The Russian Duma _ has 
been dissolved by decree 
last Sunday. It has beer 
a great surprise to the world that the 
Duma has survived so long; but the 
Czar did not dare to dissolve it, because 
that would prevent the borrowing of 
money abroad. The French and other 
bankers have demanded the assent of the 
Duma to any loans that might be made. 
But ‘the extreme ducal entourage of the 
Czar has been very strenuous to dissolve 
the Duma, and it seems now to have 
compelled Premier Stolypin to accept 
their program. He appeared before the 
Duma and demanded that permission be 
given to arrest and try fifty-five mem- 
bers who are charged with treason in 
trying to overthrow the empire and cre- 
ate a republic. He presented a mass of 
evidence, which he laid before the Duma. 
Meanwhile a heavy body of Cossacks 
was brought to surround the place of 
meeting, in anticipation of any resist- 
ance. The Constitutional Democrats 








The End of 
the Duma 


have taken great care to give the Czar 
no. occasion to dissolve the Duma, and 
it was believed that Stolypin was anx- 
ious to keep it alive, while the extremists 
in the Duma itself were ready to create 
such a condition that dissolution would 
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follow, with the consequent disorder and 
rebellion; and the extreme reactionaries 
in the Duma took the same position. It 
is very likely that some of these fifty-five 
accused members have been guilty of the 
charge, and .certain evidence against them 
was lately secured by an arrest and 
search; but it is equally likely that 
against others the total evidence rests in 
the fact that they are Socialists, and all 
Socialists believe in a republic. Stolypin 
desired speedy action, and a committee 
was appointed to consider the evidence 
and report. -The committee could not 
report on Saturday and was continued 
till Monday. M. Stolypin was very 
anxious not to seem to act arbitrarily, 
but desired to have it appear that the 
Duma was dissolved by its own fault in 
rejecting the demand of the Govern- 
ment. It is reported that the commit- 
tee was ready to report a compromise 
allowing the arrest of certain members, 
against whom the evidence is strong, but 
refusing to allow the arrest of the others. 
Meanwhile the Duma, altho under great 
strain, has continued its sessions in an 
orderly way, carrying on the ordinary 
business and awaiting events. Several 
of the implicated members have fled, and 
one of them was arrested on the Finnish 
frontier, altho legally there was no 
authority to arrest him while the Duma 
was in session. The extreme advanced 
groups—the Social Revolutionaries and 
the Social Democrats—threaten to con- 
tinue in session uninterruptedly, defying 
dissolution, and take the consequences. 
Meanwhile dissolution is likely to start 
violent revolutionary attempts, altho no 
one knows what action was taken in 
such a case by the revolutionary congress 
which lately met in London,-the mem- 
bers of which have agreed to return to 
Russia, probably to stir up revolt. There 
is reported an attempt on the part of the 
crew of the Russian war vesels in the 
waters about Odessa to create a mutiny 
and seize the vessels, but it was discov- 
ered and several hundred were arrested. 
The final dissolution of the Duma was 
by a special order of the Czar, who 
yielded to the advice of the ducal party, 
against the. advice of Stolypin, for he 
wished to delay the dissolution untii 
after it had taken action on the demand 
for arrests. The document is a long one, 
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and had been prepared some weeks be- 
fore, and makes provision as to the elec- 
tion of a succeeding Duma, by limiting 
the number of voters, according to their 
wealth, and reducing the number to be 
chosen from disaffected districts. Thus 
the Caucasus will have but 10 instead 
of 25 members, and Poland 12 instead 
of 37. Populations are divided accord- 
ing to nationality or property in the most 
arbitrary way. The number of cities 
having separate representation is re- 
duced from 24 to-6, and the peasants 
lose their separate representation in each 
of the provinces. 


Js 


The second meeting of the 
zune Wages International Conbeneien of 
The Hague was convened 
on Saturday of last week. The members 
are more in number than at the first 
meeting, as the Central and South Amer- 
ican republics have now been admitted 
on giving in their adhesion. These na- 
tions, with Cuba, are thus added to the 
twenty-six nations which at the preceding 
meeting were represented by nearly ahun- 
dred delegates.. The American represen- 
tatives are Joseph H. Choate, Gen. Hor- 
ace Porter, David J. Hill, United States 
Minister to The Hague; Gen. George B. 
Davy, Rear Admiral Charles S. Sperry, 
William I.-Buchanan, and U. M. Rose, 
of Arkansas. With them are Chandler 
Hale, as secretary, and Prof. James B. 
Scott and Charles H. Butler as experts. 
It was in 1904 that the present Confer- 
encé was decided upon, but it had to be 
deferred until the conclusion of the 
Japanese war. It was proposed that 
President Roosevelt should issue the call 
to this Conference, but he courteously 
yielded to the Emperor of Russia, who 
had called the first Conference of 1899. 
In our issue of April 11th we gave the 
program offered to the Conference, be- 
sides which may be brought up the pro- 
posals from the United States and Great 
Britain for the limitation of armaments, 
which other Powers decline to accept, 
and also the Drago doctrine urged by 
some South American republics. At the 
opening session, Saturday afternoon, 
June 15th, the delegates and their at- 
tachés occupied nearly all the 239 seats 
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assigned. The meeting was in the 
Knights’ Hall of the Bittenhof Palace. 
They sat at tables and were arranged al- 
phabetically, according to their countries, 
in French, on each side of the president. 
Thus Allemagne (Germany) and Amer- 
ique (America, United States of) were 
first. Dr, von Goudriaan welcomed the 
delegates in behalf of the Queen of the 
Netherlands, and expressed the gratitude 
of the Conference to “the eminent states- 
man who presides over the destinies of 
the United States, and who powerfully 
contributed to the growth of the seed 
sown by the august initiator of the sol- 
emn international assemblies to discuss 
and define international law.” He then 
introduced M. Nelidoff, who made an 
opening address in. behalf of the Czar, in 
which he avoided debated subjects, and 
commended to the delegates “the impos- 
sible, but ever to’be desired, ideal of the 
peace of the world.” The plenary meet- 
ings are to be open to the public, and full 
reports will be published of the sessions 
of the committees. This is to avoid mis- 
understanding, particularly so that it may 
not be insinuated that Germany, or some 
other Power, is blocking agreement on 
practical results. There will be probably 
five committees appointed at first, of 
which the most important will be that on 
preparing a model arbitration treaty and 
“otherwise facilitating arbitration.” An- 
other will be that on the immunity of pri- 
vate property at sea, and on both of these 
Great Britain and the United States will 
desire to be strongly represented. <A 
committee on the limitation of armaments 
will not be appointed until the subject is 
in some way presented, as it is not on the 
official program. The Drago doctrine, 
which would forbid coercion for the pay- 
ment of debts by the seizure of ports, is 
of great interest to Argentina, Venezuela 
and some other South American nations, 
and they would yield all else to secure 
this, but two of the chief South American 
nations, Chile and Brazil, object and feel 
that it is derogatory to their dignity to 
ask such protection. It is somewhat 
feared that the large number of small 
Powers, not particularly interested in the 
chief subjects, may make difficulty when 
it comes to a vote. It is not fair that 


Germany or’France should count for no 
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more in reaching a decision than one of 
the small Central American republics ; 
but it is impossible to have the voting 
rank depend on population, or China 
would have ten times as many votes as 
Germany. This matter will have in some 
way to be settled before it comes to ap- 
pointing the committees, for it would be 
ridiculous to have all.the nations equally 
represented on the committees. A differ- 
ence in the composition of the Confer- 
ence from that of the Conference of 1899 
is noted, in that this Conference is large- 
ly composed of international lawyers, 
while that was composed of diplomatists. 
It indicates that the Conference is already 
recognized as a legislative body, devoted 
to the development of international law. 
It is announced from Washington that 
our Government will not introduce the 
subject of the limitation of armaments, 
as it is a matter that does not concern 
us, with our very small army, but con- 
cerns the European nations. 
Maartens some time ago made the round 
of the European capitals, and he learned 
that the Governments of Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary and Italy are 
opposed to introducing the subject, while 
France, Great Britain and the United 
States would be pleased to have it intro- 
duced; but with so much opposition it 
may not be even proposed. In this con- 
nection it may be mentioned that two im- 
portant treaties are announced, one be- 
tween England and Spain, and another 
between France and Spain, settling the 
respective rights of each power in the 
Mediterranean and on the Atlantic. 
There is here no tripartite treaty, but it 
amounts to that, and settles all difficulties 
as to Morocco. 
se 


The week has been one 
of rumors about the feel- 
ing in Japan over the 
treatment of Japanese subjects in San 
Francisco. The essence of them is that 
certain Japanese papers of the more sen- 
sational sort have been very angry, and 
one or two leading men have said bitter 
things, but the attitude of the Govern- 
ment has been quite correct. 
vised the press to abstain from publish- 
ing any inflammatory or agitating mat- 
ter, having called the editors to the 
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Home. Department for the purpose. It 
is explained that the recent assaults on 
Japanese in San Francisco were merely 
incidents growing out of the industrial 
troubles in that city and constitute no 
cause for diplomatic action. Baron Ko- 
‘mura, the Japanese Ambassador at 
London, has issued a statement to the 
press reciting the facts in respect to the 
attack on the Japanese restaurant in San 
Francisco on May 20, and the negotia- 
tions which followed between Washing- 
ton and Tokio, concluding as follows: 
“As you will observe from the above state- 
ment, the whole matter is pursuing its normal 
course and there is absolutely nothing which 
would in the least justify the alarmist rumors 
emanating from irresponsible sources.” 
This is in line with the denial of an al- 
leged interview by Viscount Aoki, Jap- 
anese Ambassador at Washington. 
Sd 
os We have mentioned the 
an angen outbreak among. the 
a vine-growers in the Midi, 
or south of France, but the condition has 
grown more critical of late. They area 
people who give all their labor to the pro- 
duction of wine, and have done so for 
many generations, and know no other 
business. They are unprogressive and 
excitable. The price of wine has so 
fallen that they are in a condition ap- 
proaching starvation, and they call on the 
Government. to remedy their distresses, 
which they are convinced are due to the 
abundance of adulterated wines. They 
do not consider that other.causes are the 
reduced demand for wine caused by the 
increased use of malt liquors, the tem- 
perance agitation and the more pro- 
ductive American vines. There are sev- 
eral hundred thousand of these people, 
and they are now in a state of substantial 
revolution against the Government, while 
loudly proclaiming their devotion to the 
Republic. Scores of mayors have re- 
signed, with the officials under them, as 
a protest against the neglect of the Gov- 
ernment to mend matters. It will be re- 
membered that France is a centralized 
republic, and the mayors are responsible 
to the Government at Paris and not to 
the electors. Accordingly M. Clemen- 
ceau, the Premier, has stoutly forbidden 
these resignations to be held valid until 
accepted at Paris. There has been trou- 
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ble because couples wishing to be mar- 
ried could find no official to perform the 
ceremony. The Government has done 
the best it could. A law has been past 
forbidding adulteration, and experts have 
been directed to make a careful investi- 
gation of adulterations with a view to 
suppressing the evil. Indeed Dr. H. W. 
Wiley, Chief of the Division of Chem- 
istry in our Department of Agriculture, a 
recognized expert, has been called to 
Paris to take part in this scientific in- 
quiry. In this country the agriculturists, 
when they find one source of income to 
fail, will turn to another, but this is not 
the way in the Midi. There the land is 
given to vineyards, which have been in 
constant culture for centuries, and the 
removal of the old stocks would seem to 
the people to destroy their only known 
source of income. At present the people 
are running their own affairs in their 
own way, and M. Clemenceau is waiting 
for their passion to subside. 
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During the Concordat no 
meeting of churchmen 
was permitted without 
the consent of the State. Liberty of as- 
sembly was one of the first effects resu!t- 
ing from disestablishment. Freely and 
often have the clergy enjoyed the fresh- 
ly found freedom. The latest was dur- 
ing the last week of May, when a dio- 
cesan congress was held in Paris. Dur- 
ing the sessions explanations were given 
how to organize cultual associations 
which would not incur the censure of 
Pius X’s encyclical. These are called 
parochial associations, confessional and 
non-cultual. Upon this subject, Mgr. 
Amette, the auxiliary bishop of Paris, 
stated that Pius X, far from disapprov- 
ing the associations not legally declared, 
which existed before the law of 1905, en- 
couraged them. In conclusion, resolu- 
tions were passed providing for the or- 
ganization of parochial committees, in 
union with the Episcopal diocesan 
bureau. The diocese of Paris is thus 
taking every advantage of the present 
legal status. Meanwhile the Catholic 
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world is busy. A pamphlet “To Pius X” 
has just appeared in Rome, which is a 
direct appeal to the Pope. It reproaches 


him with his stand against modern ideas ; 
it develops the program of the advanced 
clergy, who demand the evolution, both 
political and intellectual, which is needed 
to bring the Church into harmony with 
democracy and science. The pamphlet 
demands liberty of conscience for priests, 
praises the now - suspended Murri, and 
protests against his treatment. Amid all 
this comes the news from Milan that 
Pius X will send Cardinal Vincent 
Vanutelli as legate to preside over the 
German Catholic Congress which will 
soon meet at Metz. All other powers, 
even non-Catholic, have abstained from 
appointing delegates for this congress 
because of French susceptibilities; for 
Metz, up to 1870, had been French terri- 
tory for over fifteen centuries. 
a 7 

The House beso more Prime Minister 
pi pe ampbell - Bannerman has 

uttered a threat against the 
House of Lords. Since the Education 
bill was contemptuously rejected by the 
Upper House, and since the House of 
Commons, with its enormous majority, 
has failed to carry any important legisla- 
tion which had been proposed by the 
Government, there has been a repeated 
and insistent demand that the House of 
Lords be reformed, or its authority so 
controlled, that legislation demanded by 
the people can be carried thru. The 
Lords have themselves appointed a large 
and strong committee to propose a re- 
form, perhaps somewhat in the line of 
that which, already exists as to the 
Scotch aristocracy, who elect a_ small 
number from themselves who shall have 
the right to sit in the House of Lords 
and represent them. Last December Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman declared 
that “a way will be found by which the 
will of the people, expressed thru elected 
representatives, will be made to prevail.” 
Now he produces in Parliament a reso- 
lution to the effect that a reform must be 
secured. It is not clear that he now pro- 
poses to present any definite legislation, 
and it may be that this is little more 
than an announcement that when an ap- 
peal is made again to the country the 
reform of the House of Lords will be a 
principal demand on which the will of 
the people is sought, 




















The Tragedy of Tolstoy. 


BY SOPHIE WITTE 


[The following article about the world’s greatest living literary genius is by the gifted 
sister of Count Witte, whose articles in THe INDEPENDENT our readers will remember. It 
has been translated by Herman Bernstein.—Epiror.] 


and great writer is known to the 
whole civilized world, to all man- 
kind that reads books. His works have 
been translated into forty-five languages 
and dialects, and millions of copies of 
his books are being 


ee name of this remarkable man 


Peter succeeded in dethroning his sister 
and seizing the throne unto himself, Tol- 
stoy betrayed the Queen and went over 
on the side of the Czar. Peter the Great 
disliked Tolstoy and distrusted him, but 
he valued him for his abilities and his 
wisdom. Very 





purchased every 
year all over the 
world. 

During the fifty 


years of Count 
Tolstoy’s literary 
activity a _ special 
literature has 


grown up around 
the man and his 
works. Hundreds 
of biographical 
studies have been 
written about him 
by his friends and 
by his enemies, by 
prejudiced admir- 
ers as well as by 
merciless _ critics. 
But the most inter- 
esting of all these 
biographies was 
written by Count 
Tolstoy himself. 
Unfortunately, he 
has described only 








often, during the 
feasts in the palace, 
Peter would tear 
off Tolstoy’s long 
wig, and_ clap- 
ping him on the 
back -ef—his~ head. 
would say jesting- 
by: “Oh head, oh 
head, if you were 
not so wise, you 
would long have 
been’ severed from 
the body” 

Peter Tolstoy 
got his title of 
Count as a reward 
for his active par- 
ticipation in con- 
demning to death 
the heir to the 
throne, Prince 
Alexis, Peter the 
Great’s only son. 

There is a popu- 
lar superstition 








the early part of 
his life. 

Lyov Nikolaye-_. 
vich Tolstoy is a direct descendant 
of the first Count Tolstoy, Peter 
Andreyevich, the notorious statesman 
who lived during the reign of Peter 
the Great. Count Peter Andreyevich 
Tolstoy was a man with a great mind, 
but a base soul. While holding the po- 
sition of a Kammerherr at Court, he be- 
trayed Peter the Great, organizing a 
mutiny among the Russian troops for 
the purpose of seating Peter’s sister, 
Princess Sophie, on the throne. When 
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that the grave sin 
of the first Count 
Tolstoy is still 
hanging over his descendants. It is 


‘true that the number of tragic, unnat- 


ural deaths and suicides; and especially 
the number of people who have become 
insane in this aristocratic family, has 
been astonishingly great. But, on the 
other hand, it must be said in justice that 
if no other aristocratic family in Russia 
had so many insane members, there is 
surely not another aristocratic family 
that has given to Russia so many gifted 
people as the Tolstoys. 
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Several Tolstoys have graced the his- 
tory of Russian literature; of these 
Count Alexis Tolstoy, the jpoet- and 
dramatist, and his cousin, Lyov Tolstoy, 
this giant in mind and genius, achieved 
the greatest fame. 

Count Lyov Nikolayevich Tolstoy was 
born in 1828 in the village of Yasnaya 
Polyana, the same village in which he 
now lives. He lost his father while he 
was yet very young, and tho he does not 
remember his mother at all, he has 





COUNT TOLSTOY’S FATHER, COUNT NIKOLAY 
ILITCH TOLSTOY. 


‘formed a conception of her in his mind 


as of a remarkable, sublime, chaste be- 
ing. According to his own confession, 
Tolstoy, tho already a man who was 
thoroly conscious of the life about him, 
in moments of painful struggle against 
temptations, had frequently turned men- 
tally to the pure soul of his mother for 
aid, and always found consolation and 
relief in those pure prayers. 

Tolstoy was brought up by a distant 
relative of his father’s, an old maid who 
was known in the house as “Aunt Tat- 
yana.” She was a remarkable person, 
and her influence upon her charge was 
tremendous. She has long departed this 
world, but Tolstoy has to this day re- 
tained a feeling of tender love and pro- 
found gratitude to her for having taught 





him how to love—the loftiest pleasure in 
life. Tolstoy devotes to her some of the 
most beautiful pages in his “Reminis- 
cences.” He recalls with reverence and 
intense emotion the last wish of Aunt 
Tatyana, who, on feeling that her end 
was nearing, asked to be taken out of 
her room in order not to spoil the room 
by the painful impression that her death 
might make on those who were to stay 
there after her.. Affected by her self- 
denial, Tolstoy recalls at the same time 
the fact that on a certain occasion he had 
refused her an insignificant sum which 
she wanted for sweetmeats, and he re- 
proaches himself, regarding that refusal 
as the most despicable act of his life, and 
to this very day he cannot think of the 
incident without a sense of horror and 
aversion for himself. 

Lyov Nikolayevich Tolstoy grew up 
and was educated together with his three 





SILHOUET OF TOLSTOY’S MOTHER AND HER 
SISTER. ONLY EXISTING PORTRAITS. 


brothers and his sister. All his brothers 
died as young men and his sister, tho 
still alive, has long retired from the 
world, Laving entered a convent. In his 
childhood Tolstoy was most incapable 
and lazy. The German tutor in the Tol- 
stoy family characterized his pupils in 
the following manner: “One of them is 
both willing and able; the second is will- 
ing but not able; the third is able but not 
willing; while the fourth is neither will- 
ing nor able.” This fourth was Lyov 
Nikolayevich Tolstoy. From his very 




















early childhood Tolstoy felt that his soul 
was seized with two distinct, powerful 
feelings, with which he struggled fierce- 
ly almost all his life, and which he de- 
feated at last only in his declining days. 
The first of these two strong feelings was 
self-love, and the second, fear of death. 

The feeling of self-love sprang up 
within him with the first consciousness of 
life. He began to love himself while he 
was seatéd in the tub which was filled 
with warm water, he then began to love 
his. small, bare 
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_vants by his father. 
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isting serfdom at that time, the relation 
of the masters toward the serfs in that 


family was humane. Lyov Tolstoy did 
aot see any harsh treatment of the ser- 
He recalls with 
pleasure how his father, who noticed one 
day in the mirror that his lackey was 
stealing his tobacco, instead of accusing 
the servant of stealing, turned the whole 
matter into a jcke. And yet, at the same 
time he recalls how his kind father 
seemed indifferent when he was told by 

one of his neigh- 





body, with the pro- 
truding ribs on his 
chest. The seed of 
this self-love kept 
developing and 
growing stronger 
as he grew older, 
and at times this 
self-love was trans- 
formed into a feel- 
ing of self-hatred 

cs | always 
knew,” he says, 
“that the real hap- 
piness of man con- 
sists of loving one’s 
neighbor, of lovinz 
others, of loving 
all mankind, and 
yet I loved only 
myself with a rea 
love. I loved my 
self and hated my- 
self. I hated my- 
self profoundly be- 








bors and friends 
that he sent his 
cook to the army 
for twenty - five 
years merely be- 
cause he ate meat 
during Lent. 
Tolstoy’s father 
was undoubtedly a 
kind man, but he 
lived during a pe- 
riod of cruelty. 
Tolstoy received 
his preliminary 
education at home, 
in the village; then 
he was sent to 
school in Moscow. 
Here he began to 
show close applica- 
tion in his studies 
and rather unusual 
abilities. The in- 
structor of French, 
on reading his 








cause I loved my- 
self so passionate- 
ly 1” 

The feeling of fear of death took hold 
of Count Tolstoy during his early child- 
hood, when he saw for the first time a 
dead man placed in a coffin. This fear 
expressed itself in the child in a terrible 
outcry which frightened him even as 
death itself had frightened him. 

From his childhood Lyov Nikolayevich 
Tolstoy did not carry away any charac- 
teristic or in any way remarkable impres- 
sions which could have exerted a strong 
influence upon his childish mind. The 
life of the family in which he grew up 
was the ordinary gray life of rather poor 
and simple gentle-folk estate-owners of 
that time. Notwithstanding the still ex- 
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composition, ex- 
claimed: “What a 
mind! This is a 
small Moliere!”’ In Moscow the boy de- 
veloped rapidly. He soon began to think 
seriously, anxious to solve the question: 
“What is Truth?” He was already mus- 
ing about life, about death, about religion, 
about happiness. ; 

He believed in God because he be- 
lieved in the faith of others—of people 
who were older than himself—but his 
faith was so unstable that when a friend 
of his announced to him one day that 
there was no God, Tolstoy accepted this 
as a very interesting and quite plausible 
fact. 

Musing on what constitutes happiness, 
Tolstoy arrived at the conclusion that 





























SOPHIE ANDREYEVNA BERG, 1860. 
Future Countess Tolstoy. 


happiness does not depend upon external 
causes, but upon our relation to it; that 
a man who is accustomed to enduring 
sufferings cannot be unhappy. Having 
come to this conclusion, he commenced 
to subject himself to various tortures. 
For instance, he would take a heavy 
book and hold it for a quarter of hour 
without moving his outstretched hand, 
or he would lock himself in a dark store- 
room and lash himself with a strap on his 
bare spine until tears would trickle down 
from his eyes for pain. 

Then it suddenly occurred to him that 
death was near him, that it stood ready 
to claini him at any ‘moment, and under 
the influence of this thought he decided 
that man can be happy only in the pres- 
ent, forgetting the future; he would 
therefore leave off studying, would lie 
in bed all day long, reading novels and 
eating sweet cakes, on which he spent 
his last pennies, 

Upon graduating from the school in 
Moscow, Tolstoy went to Kazan, where 
he entered the university. During the 
two years that he stayed in Kazan he 
led a worldly mode of life. He was min- 
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gling in the highest society of Kazan, 
where he was in great demand, for he 
was regarded as a well-educated young 
man, a fair musician and a clever dancer. 

Suddenly, without any apparent cause, 
a great change came over Tolstoy’s soul. 
All that he had done until then suddenly 

















TOLSTOY AS A STUDENT IN 1851. 


appeared to him empty, vain, superflu- 
ous ; the society people about him seemed 
to him repulsive for their hypocrisy. He 
now felt convinced that there was no 
truth in their life, in their feelings or in 
their faith—that truth for which he was 
consciously beginning to yearn. Tolstoy 
immediately left the university and went 
back to the village in quest of happiness. 
It seemed to him that he found it within 
himself, in constant efforts to perfect 
himself and in striving toward the high- 
est ideal: perfect purity and chastity of 
body and soul. 

For a whole year Tolstoy lived in the 
country all alone, devoting all his time to 
self-perfection and self-education. He 
read a great deal, studied philosophy, 
medicine, political economy and various 
languages. 

But soon a new change came over him 
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again. Disenchanted and disappointed 
in himseéf, in his spiritual powers, he left 
the village and went to the Caucasus, to 
the regiment of which his older brother 
was an officer, and there entered the ser- 
vice of the army as a non-commissioned 
officer. He passed his time in hunting, 
drinking, playing cards, contracting 
debts and making love to the Cossack 
girls. But he soon grew tired of this 
mode of life as well. He took a leave 
of absence and started for Tiflis, the cap- 
ital of the Caucasus. Having contract- 
ed numerous debts; he was compelled to 
live economically; so he hired a little 
room in the outskirts of the city, in the 
German colony, for five rubles a month. 
There he lived the life of a recluse. 

















TOLSTOY, 1856. 


And amid the simple surroundings of 
the plain colonists, under the clear 
autumn sky of the south, when the fruits 
in the gardens and the vineyards were al- 
ready ripe, the first spark of talent 
flashed up within the world’s greatest 
novelist, awakening in him an intense 
eagerness to do creative work. He took 
up his pen bashfully and timidly, without 
suspecting in the least that his pen con- 


s 


tained his future fame and the pride of 
Russia. Writing for himself, merely to 
while his time away, Tolstoy produced 
his artistic story, “Childhood.” When 
he had finished this masterpiece, Tol- 
stoy, after considerable hesitation, de- 
cided to send it anonymously to the well- 
known poet, Nekrasov, who was editing 
a magazine at that time. The story soon 
appeared in the magazine and proved a 
great success. The famous writer Dos- 
toyevsky, who was then in exile, wrote 
to Nekrasov from Siberia, inquiring who 
the mysterious author of “Childhood” 
was. And the mysterious author con- 
cealed from everybody, even from his 
own brother, with whom he lived, that 
the splendid story was his. 

While reading aloud to his brother an 
article in which his story was praised, 
he was scarcely able to restrain his tears 
of emotion, and his consciousness that no 
one knew that it was he who was praised 
so highly, filled him with keen satisfac- 
tion. 

The year of the Crimean campaign ar- 
rived. Tolstoy was promoted to the rank 
of artillery officer and was sent to Se- 
vastopol. There he wrote several stories 
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of the war. When Emperor Alexander 
II read these stories which were signed 
with the full name of the author, he is- 
sued an order to the general of the regi- 
ment to take care of officer Tolstoy and 
not to expose his life to any danger. 

At the end. of the war Tolstoy retired 
from the army, settling down in St. 
Petersburg and devoting himself exclu- 
sively to literary work. Thus he worked 
for several years. During that period of 
his life he went abroad twice. The first 
trip was taken for his personal pleasure. 
In Paris Tolstoy witnessed the execution 
of a man and that scene impressed it- 
self upon him painfully for all his life. 
He recalls that act with great aversion 
and finds that there is nothing that could 
justify. it. 

“Tf all the people in the whole world.” 
he said, “ever since the creation of the 
universe, found that according to some 
theory such a thing was necessary, I feel 
with all my being that it is not necessary, 
that it is repulsive.” 

The second time Tolstoy went abroad 
with his sick brother, who died there of 
consumption. His brother’s death filled 


-him with horror. He was seized with a 


painful sense of fear of death, which 
turned at the same time also into a fear 
of life. “I saw my brother’s death,” he 
wrote to “Aunt Tatyana.” “Nothing 
can be worse than death, and if we con- 
sider that death is the inevitable end of 
every living being, we must admit that 
there is nothing worse than life.” 

But little by little this impression was 
effaced, and a long period of perfect bliss 
set in for Tolstoy. His literary success 
grew with each new production. His 
novel, “War and Peace,” brought him 
both fame and wealth. He married the 
girl he- loved, who became a model wife, 
a friend and a comrade to him, and who 
bore him good, healthy children. Fate 
fondled him tenderly, bestowing upon 
him all kinds of earthly gifts. “Fate has 
given me all that can be imagined,” he 
said to one of his friends at that time, 
“a fine family, a loving wife, universal 
fame, wealth, health, everything! If a 
fairy came and offered to fulfil any of 
my desires, I would not know what to 
ask for.” 


But when he reached the highest point 
of happiness that man can attain, he be- 


gan to look ahead, into the future, be- 
yond the boundaries of the present; he 
began to consider that which will be or 
which may be, as tho the gods, at last, 
envying the too happy mortal, reminded 
him not. with a loud threatening voice, 
but in a short whisper, that there was an 
end to everything and that he was only 
a mortal. All was well with him, there 
was no misery in his household, no 
losses, no sickness; his wealth was in- 
_creasing, his fame was attaining unpar- 
alleled dimensions; his lucky star was 
shining like a bright sun over his life, 
but the fear of death had craftily stolen 
into his life like a thief in the night. 
Acute anguish built a nest for itself in 
the heart of this happy man. 

Referring to this period Tolstoy 
writes in his confession: 

“Something very strange was taking place 
within me, moments of perplexity came over 
me, I felt as tho I did not know what mode 
of life to lead; I did not know what to do. 
These halts in my life always expressed 
themselves in the same questions: ‘What for? 
What will be later?’ It seemed to me as tho 
I lived and lived, as tho I walked and 

/walked, and came to an abyss; I saw clearly 
that nothing save destruction was before me. 
I began to make the greatest efforts to rush 
away from death. Thus I, a perfectly happy 
man, hid the cord from my own self, so that I 
should not hang myself on the cross-beam be- 
tween the clothes closets in my room where I 


spent my evenings alone; I stopped carrying a 


gun with me, for fear that I might be tempted 
to rid myself of life in an easy way. I experi- 
enced a sense of horror before that which was 
awaiting me; I knew that that horror was 
more ‘horrible than the end itself, but I could 
not wait patiently for the end. ... The fear 
of the darkness was too great, and I felt like 
yeas | myself of it the sooner thru the noose 
or with a bullet.” 

Tolstoy was saved from this fear of 
death, from despair and suicide by his 
coming in close contact and friendship 
with the Simple Believers, the poor Rus- 
sian laborers. He lived intimately with the 
plain people for two years and he under- 
went a new change. The life of the 
wealthy and worldly people of his own 
circle became repulsive to him. All their 
acts, their discussions, science as well as 
art, all this arose before him in a new 
light. He now believed that it was all non- 
sense, that it was useless to look for a 
reason to justify it all. He believed that 
all he had learned, all he believed and 
loved was foolish and_ insignificant. 
Love toward one’s neighbor, love for all 
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mankind, and self-sacrifice—these seemed 
to him to constitute perfect happiness. 

“I began to despise myself and I 
recognized the truth,” thus Lyov Niko- 
layevich ends his “Confession.” 

The great spiritual and moral revolu- 
tion came over the great writer twenty- 
five years ago. Having recognized the 
truth, having renounced the falsehood of 
the world and the falsehood within him- 
self, he at once entered the new life. 

This life was the life of the plain Rus- 
sian peasant from whom he learned a 
great deal, which led him to regard death 
with contempt instead of fear. He re- 
nounced everything which he called “un- 
necessary mischief.” He stopped smok- 
ing, drinking wine, and used only a 
strictly vegetarian food, excluding even 
butter, milk and eggs. He began to wear 
coarse, home-made underwear and a 
plain blouse. He served himself, that is, 
he did all that he could do himself, con- 
sidering it humilating to a man to humili- 
ate another man by having him serve hin: 
and work for him. 

This new method of Tolstoy’s life was 
known in Russia as the “simplified life,” 
and the followers of this method of life 
were called “Tolstovtsi.” At first there 
were many of these “Tolstovtsi” in Rus- 
sia, forming entire colonies, fraternal 
communes which attracted not only the 
enthusiastic youths who are generally at- 
tracted by every novelty and fad, but also 
attracted middle-aged and old people and 
people holding important positions. All 
this was very gratifving to Tolstoy. 
Rubbing his hardened hands, he would 
exclaim with delight “My fire must be 
real if it sets others aflame!” 

But he was mistaken, his fire was not 
real, it kindled others for awhile, it 
flashed up as a sheaf of sparks and then 
it died out. 

There are no longer any fraternal 
colonies in Russia, nor are there any 
“Tolstovtsi.” Only one “Tolstovets” re- 
mained—Lyov Nikolayevich Tolstoy 
himself. 

To Russians there are two Tolstoys 
within Tolstoy: one is the great writer, 
the novelist ; the other is the philosopher, 
the thinker, the teacher of a new religion. 
As a novelist Tolstoy is worshipped in 
Russia, but as teacher of a new religion 
he is not recognized at all. Tolstoy him- 
self, on the contrary, despises his artistic 
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works, and holds in high esteem his phil- 
osophic and religious writings. Tolstoy 
considers himself as offended and mis- 
understood in Russia and he explains it 
by saying that “ no man is a prophet in 
his own land,” or in his own house. 

For in Tolstoy’s own home his doctrine 
has no followers even as it has none in 
his fatherland. 

The rather vague and confused re- 
ligious and moral doctrine of Tolstoy is 
in the end based upon evangelical truths, 
as interpreted by him and oddly applied 
to his own life. By his own example he 
wants to show us what is the truth in 
life. By his own acts he says to us: 
“Look at me—this is the way to live.” 

Let us see how Tolstoy lives. 

A beautiful wide and shady alley of 
birch trees leads to the fine country 
house which is surrounded by a magnifi- 
cent old park. The house is furnished in 
the old fashion, without any new con- 
trivances, but in an exceedingly comfort- 
able manner. In this house the master 
himself, Lyov Tolstoy, occupies but one 
room in the basement, which had been a 
pantry. The ceiling is vaulted, the floor 
is not painted, the walls are white- 
washed with lime. In the corners are 
scythes and shovels. In the center of the 
room stands a large table, made of plain 
boards, at which he works; near the wall 
stands a bench with a leather pillow, 
upon which he sleeps. He takes his 
meals in the general dining room to- 
gether with his whole family. Special_ 
dishes of vegetable food are placed be- 
fore him on the luxuriously set table. 
He drinks nothing but water out of an 
earthen jug, calling it his “fine cider.” 

All this will lead to the conclusion that 
the picture of Tolstoy’s new life does 
not correspond to the old frame in which 
it is set. One feels a false note in this 
life, which Tolstoy himself does not per- 
ceive, because he is sincere. He is con- 
vinced that his life is correct, and he 
does not consider it his fault that others 
do not understand and do not want to 
follow his example. People have cen- 
sured him for continuing to live in his 
own house amid luxury, altho he de- 
clared that all property, and especially 
‘wealth, was an evil but he has been de- 
fended on the ground that he could not 
mend one evil by another evil, that is by 
giving away his wealth to the poor, thus 
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reducing his children and his wife to 
poverty against their will. He had hoped 
that he would convince them by his ex- 
ample ‘that the road he chose led to 
Truth, and that they would follow him, 
but he was mistaken. They did not fol- 
low him, but he remained with them, and 
he lives, amid surroundings of rich 
ordinary people, his own life of a poor, 
solitary man. 

With this new life Tolstoy became re- 

















TOLSTOY AS HE IS TODAY. 


generated both in body and soul. Be- 
fore he took up this new life he was 
weak, nervous, sickly, almost consump- 
tive; now he has grown so strong that, 
notwithstanding his -old age, he takes 
longs walks and rides on horseback for 
miles daily, in any weather; he chops 
wood and works in the field and the gar- 
den, and he feels vigorous at all times 
and knows no fatigue. He used to be 
capricious, quarrelsome and _ irritable; 
now he is at all times even - tempered, 
unusually calm and gentle. with others. 
Everything within him has undergone a 
complete transformation—his character, 
his tastes, his instincts—as tho his very 
soul had changed. His tastes and in- 
stincts used to be of a rather cruel na- 
ture before; he found a peculiar pleas- 


ure in skirmishes during the war; the 
buzzing of the bullets filled him with de- 
light and the smell of blood intoxicated 
him. He was a passionate hunter; he 
killed small and large game with pleas- 
ure; now he trembles with fear at the 
sight of blood and his heart is filled with 
compassion for every living being in na- 
ture. One summer interesting guests 
came to Yasnaya Polyana from St. 
Petersburg. They were distinguished 
journalists and statesmen. In the even- 
ing they were all seated around a table 
in the garden, drinking tea and discuss- 
ing with animation certain important 
current events. Always so deeply inter- 
ested in the latest news and the views of 
interesting people, Tolstoy was this time 
reticent and impolitely distracted, for he 
was completely absorbed not by his 
guests, but by the moths which gathered 
about the light of the candles, and which 
he tried to save eagerly, burning his fin- 
gers as he did so. When Countess Tol- 
stoy ordered to cut down certain bushes 
in their garden for the purpose of mak- 
ing a new alley, Lyov Nikolayevich ran 
away from the house in order not to see 
this useless “bloodless murder,” as he 
called it. Many people laugh at this 
sickly pity of the great old man, but in 
this case the familiar saying may be re- 
versed: “There is but one step from the 


_ ridiculous to the sublime.” | 


Everything in Tolstoy is too simple 
and too sincere to be ridiculous. He is 
not perfect, because he is human; but he 
is the greatest, the most powerful, the 
wisest and the kindest man in Russia. 

He loves Russia with a profound and 
a painfully hidden love; he suffers for 
Russia both as a Russian and as a man. 
He does not take any active part in the 
movement for emancipation, but he ob- 
serves it closely. He was silent for a 
long time, and only recently he broke 
this silence by writing three letters. The 
first was addressed to the Russian Gov- 
ernment; the second—to the Russian 
revolutionists; and the. third—to the 
Russian Czar. He blames the Govern- 
ment and the revolutionists alike and 
censures them for their harsh and sense- 
less cruelties. As to the Czar, he en- 
treats him tearfully for mercy and begs 
him to stop the executions. “Remove 
from yourself and from us the grave sin 
which has defiled Russia,” he writes, 











“and I, together with the entire nation, 
will bow before you and become your 
slave.” This wail of entreaty remained 
“a voice crying in the wilderness.” 

Almost all of Tolstoy’s artistic works 
were produced by him during the first 
period of his literary activity, before the 
spiritual revolution which transformed 
him. Of all his works “War and Peace” 
is the greatest in scope and the most re- 
markable novel. In it he depicted with 
a master mind the historical epoch of 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia in 1812. 
This novel is recognized as a wonderful 
masterpiece,- which has no equal in art, 
and which is all the more wonderful be- 
cause of its simplicity. The charming 
simplicity of Tolstoy’s talent proves the 
rule that the greatest work is always the 
simplest work. 

“Anna Karenina” is Tolstoy’s second 
remarkable work. This novel is the best 
of Russian novels. The life of high so- 
ciety is mirrored in it intimately, simply 
and truthfully. All its characters are 
real, living men and women. A particu- 
lar interest is attached to this novel be- 
cause the author has portrayed himself 
in one of the principal heroes, and his 
wife—is the wife of his hero. The 
charming scene of the proposal, then the 
description of the appearance of their 
first child, and some other beautiful do- 
mestic scenes, were taken by the author 
directly from his own life and depicted in 
a masterly fashion. 

Soon after the publication of “Anna 
Karenina” Tolstoy was changed by the 
spiritual revolution within him. Declar- 
ing novels to be worthless and useless 
works, he began to write exclusively re- 
ligious and moral sermons, the most im- 
portant of which are: “My Confession” 
and “My Religion.” He believes in God 
and in the immortality of man as a parti- 
cle of God whom he is to join in spirit. 
He feels himself within God and God 
within himself. He does not accept the 
Saviour as the Son of God, but he recog- 
nizes in him a great teacher of a great 
truth. 

The great writer did not write any 
novels for several years. For several 


years he deprived those that- appreciated 
lofty spiritual joy, of their pleasure— 
those that worshipped his genius, that 
loved to refresh and strengthen their 
souls by contemplating the productions 
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of his genius were deprived of their 
greatest pleasure. 

At that time the famous Russian 
writer, Turgenev, Tolstoy’s former 
friend who later became his enemy, was 
dying. And this enemy sent the follow- 
ing’ message before his death to his 
former friend: 

“My friend, take up your literary work 
again. For this gift of yours comes from 
where all gifts are granted. Ah, how happy — 
I would be if I could only think that my last 
request in life would have this effect on you. 
‘My friend, great writer of the Russian land, 
grant my last request.’” 

Turgenev’s request produced its effect 
on Tolstoy and as result of it came “The 
Kreutzer Sonata,” a powerful, original 
and daring work which created a stirring 
sensation in Russian society. In “The 
Kreutzer Sonata” Tolstoy touched the 
sacred institution of marriage, he showed 
all its monstrous defects, all the falsehood 
hidden beneath its moral surface. Since 
that time began the persecution of Tol- 
stoy by the Church. The priests were 
ordered to attack Tolstoy in their ser- 
mons for his so-called abuse of the sa- 
credness of marriage, this firm founda- 
tion of social morality. 

Shortly after that Tolstoy wrote the 
charming story “Master and Man,” and 
then he became silent again. In this 
story, which is highly artistic, the great 
master has described our Russian win- 
ter as no one has ever described it. The 
picture of the snow-storm is presented to 
the reader so vividly that it calls forth 
a real sensation of cold and fear before 
the enraged element. 

Tolstoy’s silence after this wonderful 

winter tale lasted for a long time, and 
finally he again broke his silence by an- 
other masterpiece, “Resurrection.” 
’ For “Resurrection,” Tolstoy was ex- 
communicated by the Church, and was 
anathematized for describing the sacra- 
ments during the Mass.” Count Tolstoy 
never offended the name of Christ with 
a single word, he only attacked the ser- 
vants of Christ for their hypocrisy, and 
for this he was excommunicated from the 
Church of Christ. Since then Tolstoy 
has been silent. We are waiting—we are 
waiting and hoping that the great, im- 
mortal writer has not yet spoken to us 
plain mortals the last word of all that 
which was so generously bestowed upon 
him by the gods. 


Opgssa, Russta, 
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The Regeneration of San Francisco 


BY JAMES D. PHELAN 


{Hon. James D. Phelan, ex-mayor of San Francisco, is one of the most energetic and 
progressive of the city’s public men. During the troubled times after the earthquake he 
was at the head and front of the philanthropic and reconstructive movements and is, today, 
vigorously identified with the reform efforts. He is one of the rich men of the city, presi- 
dent of the Mutual Savings Bank, and connected with many other financial interests. No 
one is in a better position to understand the subject of which he writes.—Epiror.] 


HE destruction of San Francisco by 
7 fire following earthquake is an 
event of historical importance, 

and altho a year has past, still it is too 
soon to make a proper estimate of its 
significance, or to draw from it lessons of 
citizenship or even of building construc- 
tion. The disaster of April 18th, 1906, 
may be likened to a stunning blow, which 
pains and staggers one, but from which 
recovery is speedily had and the stricken 
one rises again ready to resist the foe if 
he be present or to prepare to meet him 
and overcome him should he return 
again. What affected the imagination of 
the world was the earthquake. What 
concerned the San Francisco was the fire. 
The earthquake of itself has never done 
serious damage in California, but never 
before had it broken water mains; so, in 
the reconstruction of San Francisco, 
these mains will be erected on piles, as 
buildings are now erected upon made 
land ; or, as has been vainly recommend- 


~ ed by engineers in the past, constructed 


over marsh or made lands with flexible 
joints. 

The water supply of San Francisco is 
mainly from peninsula sources, altho 
much water is drawn from across the 
Bay thru non-rigid piping. But the new 
water supply for San Francisco, which is 
well advanced in the minds of the people, 
will come from the high Sierras and be 
so conducted that there shall be little or 
no danger of damage to aqueducts 
whether of masonry or pipes. But for 
fire protection, pumping plants are al- 
ready contemplated on the shores of the 
Bay, which half encircles the city, so that 
salt water will always be available. With 
a fresh and a salt water supply of abun- 
dant water, San Francisco can defy earth- 
quake and conflagration. The people 
never lost their confidence in the ability 
of the city to recover itself and assume 
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its imperial position on the Pacific Coast, 
nor was there any reason why they 
should. Doubt only entered the minds of 
those who were not familiar with the 
conditions. 

The Bay of San Francisco fixes the 
necessity for the metropolis. The 
wharves, shipping and railroads were not 
affected by fire or earthquake and busi- 
ness was immediately resumed, slowly at 
first, it is true, but long since has it at- 
tained its normal proportions. The 
wholesalers established a new district 
and began doing an unprecedented busi- 
ness. The same is true of the retail 
trade, which at once established itself in 
locations untouched by the flames. 
There has not been a month in the last 
six months but that the bank clearings 
showed a marked gain over the clearings 
of the previous year. The people re- 
mained with their city and met new con- 
ditions with perfect equanimity and saw 
the evidence of undiminished business 
with pleasant surprise. The great min- 
ing, agricultural and horticultural re- 
sources of California tributary to San 
Francisco were unaffected by the: disas- 
ter, and the commerce of the port, by the 
increased demands no doubt for building 
material, has greatly increased in volume. 

It is estimated that 75,000 people took 
advantage of free transportation after 
the fire to go away, but most of them 
have returned; and those who were 
driven out of their homes and were not 
accommodated in the relief camps went 
to nearby suburbs where: they are practi- 
cally San Franciscans still. It can not 
be said, therefore, that the population of 
San Francisco has diminished. Indeed, 
it has been claimed that the population is 
substantially the same. It has been es- 
timated that there are 37,000 houses in 
San Francisco and, according to the pos- 
tal authorities, the aggregate number of 
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inhabitants in each house has increased 
from five to seven and one-half persons. 
This will give 278,000, regularly living 
in houses. It is estimated that base- 
ments, -formerly unoccupied, are now 
tenanted by 100,000 more. There is, 
roughly estimated, 50,000 people living 
in tents, shacks, stables and other tem- 
porary quarters not recognized as dwell- 
ings, which makes a grand total of 428,- 
000 people. There have been large ac- 
cessions of working men in skilled and 
unskilled trades, architects, contractors 
and their families, and it must be appar- 
ent to every one that to rebuild four 
square miles of territery, which is now 
well under way, requires in itself, apart 
from other considerations, the presence 
of a large and growing population. In- 
deed, it has been argued by many that 
the disaster was a blessing in disguise. 
There was nothing destroyed that can not 
be replaced, and it has been recalled that 
Hawthorne condemned in European 
cities the noisome and unsanitary build- 
ings, which have stood for generations, 
causing infection and menacing health. 
He said that a fire now and then, as in 
America, would do much to render for- 
eign cities habitable. So with the fire in 
San Francisco, we had many old build- 
ings, saturated with disease and unsight- 
ly relics of the hasty construction of the 
city in the early days, and they have now 
given way for better and modern struc- 
tures. The laboring classes certainly 
have reaped the benefit from the oppor- 
tunities which have been presented for 
work at high wages and the dealers 
in building material have found a more 
profitable market. 

Real estate values in the business dis- 
trict have held their own arid the as- 
sessor announces that San Francisco 
will pay about one-fourth of the taxes of 
the State. There has been a great de- 
mand for small residence building lots, 
and the workingmen are investing in 
homes. High prices for labor and mate- 
rial must necessarily restrict building, as 
being beyond the means of many, or re- 
duce the size and character of the build- 
ings themselves, and the principal suf- 
ferers must therefore be those who own 
land and are required to build and pay 
.perhaps 25 to 30 per cent. more for con- 
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struction than it would have cost them 
before the fire. But, on the other hand, 
rents are higher, and people build, confi- 
dently expecting commensurate returns. 
The man, however, who has his bare lot 
covered only by a mortgage is badly off 
and there are many such cases where ex- 
pensive buildings occupying lots were in- 
adequately insured, and very often in 
companies which have repudiated their 
obligations. The savings banks have ap- 
plied the insurance money on their loans 
and are perfectly well secured, and are 
now advancing money at the rate of 5 
and 5} per cent. net for the purpose of 
reconstruction. 

Of course the payment of insurance, 
which now ‘aggregates 180 million dol- 
lars, was an enormous and timely help 
to banks and property owners. Few fire 
companies “welched,” and it has been 
held by juries in the case of the certain 
English companies, which offered to pay 
from fifty to seventy-five cents, that the 
earthquake clause in their policies secur- 
ing exemption for the companies from 
loss by “fire indirectly originating by 
earthquake,” which could not be proved, 
was of no validity. 

It is a remarkable fact that after so 
overwhelming a catastrophe the fi- 
nances of the city have remained per- 
fectly undisturbed. No bank has been 
embarrassed; no firm has suspended; 
and, so far, there has been an abundance 
of money; but for reconstruction the 
city will, no doubt, have to draw upon 
the East for funds, and to facilitate this 
purpose a Constitutional Amendment 
was adopted at the November election 
amending the mortgage tax law, which 
allows the debtor and the creditor now 
to freely contract for a net rate of in- 
terest, whereas before the creditor was 
obliged to pay the tax upon the mort- 
gage, which, of course, he added to the 
rate. But it was something that inter- 
fered with the freedom of business and 
only served to keep much foreign 
money out of the State of California. 
California has always financed herself, 
and this is practically true of the city of 
San Francisco, whose saving institutions 
were capable of loaning at low rates of 
interest all the money necessary for or- 
dinary building operations. The rate up 
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to the conflagration did not exceed 4} 
per cent. net, and even now large loans 
are being made at 5 per cent. 

The judicious distribution of the great 
relief fund by the corporation known as 
the San Francisco Relief and Red Cross 
Funds was an important factor in pre- 
venting want and setting people upon 
their feet and giving them courage for 
the conflict before them. By reason of 
the munificence of the East, $9,000,000 
was made available, and no one suffered 
for food, clothing and shelter, and the 
small tradesman and professional men 
were speedily rehabilitated in their busi- 
ness. 

The policy of the corporation was to 
meet immediate and pressing wants and 
to house the displaced population, but to 
prevent pauperization by requiring every 
able-bodied person to make a beginning 
again, and to that end made small grants 
of money for tools, implements and rent. 
For the disabled and helpless, of which 
there are now about 600 only, a large 
camp was provided in the suburbs, 
where racing stables were converted into 
temporary lodgings and good food pro- 
vided three times a day. In the parks, 
6,000 houses of two and three rooms 
each were erected, and contracts were 
executed by which the corporation 
would sell these houses to the tenant on 
the payment of $2 a room a month until 
August next, when they would have to 
be removed, and those who had under- 
taken to lease, contract for or purchase 
lots, the amount received in instalments 
for houses would be applied toward the 
acquisition of the land, whether secured 
by lease or purchase. So it is expected 
that, by next August, when the Park 
Commission will insist upon the removal 
of the cottages, a large number of 
people will have provided themselves with 
land, and can temporarily move their lit- 
tle houses, which will bridge them over 
for several years. 

In addition to these, the corporation 
erected a better class of houses, ranging 
from $400 to $800, and contributes a 
fraction, generally not more than one- 
third, toward their cost. The balance 
the householder has to provide for him- 
self, which he is generally able to do, as 
he owns the land, at a ‘savings bank or 
trust company. 


Another plan which operated advan- 
tageously was to give a bonus to every 
one erecting his dwelling in the burned 
district equivalent to one-third the cost 
of the house, providing the bonus should 
not exceed the sum of $500 in any one 
case. As a result of this policy, houses 
have dotted the burned district where 
people have gone back to their own 
homes. At the same time the Relief 
Corporation is aiding the rehabilitation 
of hospitals, settlements and like institu- 
tions which have taken up their ordinary 
work of caring for the sick and the un- 
fortunate, who may require help and 
guidance after the Relief Corporation 
shall have gone out of business, and, by 
April 18th, one vear after the disaster, 
the Relief Corporation contemplates 
closing all its work. Necessarily, there 
will be unfinished business, but no new 
business will be taken up. 

During all these months, partly on ac- 
count of the judicious use of the relief 
fund, there has been no real suffering, 
and the city has been singularly free 
from disease. The camps have been 
made sanitary both in their construction 
and in their care. The obligation of San 
Francisco to her Eastern friends, who so 
generously responded after that evil day 
in April, is great, and the good their 
contributions have done should be grati- 
fying for them to hear. 

The old and devastated business sec- 
tion of the city is beginning to call back, 
one by one, from their temporary quar- 
ters, the merchants who fled to the out- 
skirts to preserve their patronage and the 
continuity of their trade. The large 
merchants have all engaged buildings in 
process of construction, almost invari- 
ably in the same neighborhood occupied 
by their destroyed establishments, and 
they cheerfully engage to pay more rent 
based upon a percentage of the increased 
cost of construction. So it is reasonable 
to say that, within two years’ time. busi- 
ness will have been resumed on the old 
thorofares, and from that time on there 
will be a splendid prosressive develop- 
ment of the old citv. Already the banks. 
insurance companies and_ professional 
men have established themselves in the 
downtown office buildings, the principal 
anes having heen restored at a cost ap- 
proximately of 45 per cent. of their orig- 











inal cost; that is to say, 45 to 50 per 
cent. represents the damage done the 
buildings of Class A construction—steel 
and stone—by the sweep of the confla- 
gration. 

But “purified as by fire” has a new 
significance for San Francisco. If it de- 
stroyed the accumulated microbes, ac- 
cording to the views of Hawthorne, it is 
also well calculated to destroy the en- 
trenched graft of a corrupt and indecent 
administration, which had fastened itself 
upon San Francisco during the recent 
easy years of its prosperity. But when 
the band of brazen corruptionists pil- 
laged the city of its legitimate revenues 
after it had been laid low, by the sale of 
franchises; the purified civic.sense of the 
people recoiled in disgust and vowed 
vengeance. San Francisco is an easy- 


while not easily roused, when roused she 
is wrought up in the extreme. 

The two celebrated vigilance commit- 
tees, in the ruder days of her early life, 
drove the thieves from the city and es- 
tablished good municipal government for 
a time; and later, after she had become 
the victim of “Boss” Buckley, civic re- 
form had an inning for more than five 
years; and again, in 1902, when the 
Ruef-Schmitz combination made mer- 
chandise of public rights, it might have 
been forecast that the time would soon 
arrive when patience would cease to be 
a virtue and the old San Francisco spirit 
would be again roused. 

Strictly adhering to the process of the 
law, a small number of men decided to 
collect evidence of the wrongdoing which 
everybody knew, but nobody was pre- 
pared to legally prove, and today Ru- 
dolph Spreckels, representing the citi- 
zens; Francis J. Heney, the redoubtable 
prosecutor of crime in high places, and 
William J. Burns, the secret service de- 
tective, stand as a liying monument to 
civic virtue, and the efficacy of lawful 
methods when intelligently and _persist- 
ently directed, to correct abuses in pub- 
lic office. A grand jury ready to do its 
duty was at hand. The elected District 
Attorney, William J. Langdon, was eager 
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going city, but her history evidences that,_ 
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to do his share, and to the credit of our 
city may it be said that the Federal, 
State and municipal judges, with one ex- 
ception, supported by prompt and right- 
eous judgments the contentions of the 
District Attorney. Mayor Schmitz and 
his contemptible agent, Abraham Ruef, 
are under indictment, and the eighteen 
councilmen composing the Board of 
Supervisors have made _ confessions 
which incriminate also the public service 
corporations which bought privileges and 
franchises. ‘he victory of good citizen- 
ship is complete and San Francisco will 
rise from the fire not only a greater city, 
but a better city and a model to Amer- 
ican cities of good construction and good 
government. 

So eager, however, were the business 
men to reconstruct their houses on their 
old lines, because of the necessity of 
meeting the demands of business and of 


‘rehabilitating their own fortunes, that at 


this time it is hard to concentrate the at- 
tention of the public upon projects of 
combined beauty and utility, as boule- 
vards, diagonals and civic centers. These 
things always come after a city has 
proved its value as an emporium and 
when men have some leisure to indulge 
their tastes and imagination. San Fran- 
cisco was ripe for it prior to April 18th 
of last year, but not until the necessities 
of metropolitan existence are first 
provided — homes, stores, warehouses, 
schools, public buildings and a municipal 
water system—will they turn their minds 
to the more engaging and attractive sub- 
ject of esthetic gratification; but very 
soon will this come, because, as I have 
shown you, San Francisco is rehabili- 
tated and its future is secure. 

San Francisco has all the elements of 
greatness and is predestined to occupy 
fittingly the position of the chief city of 
not only the most resourceful of States, 
but of the greatest country on the largest 
of the world’s oceans, serving the most 
numerous population on the shores of 
any sea. 

Much has been given and indeed much 
shall be expected. 


San Francisco, CA. i 
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F all my wild neighbors that come gins of the ponds are free from ice, the 
| () and go with the passing of the jet black and bright carmine of my 
seasons none are more welcome winged neighbors again brings life and 
than the red-winged blackbirds. When color into the brown monotony of the 
winter and spring are still wrestling for dead rushes. 
mastery and when only the shallow mar- If, perchance, your eyes, dimmed by 
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MY RED-WINGED NEIGHBORS 


the gaslight of long winter nights, should 
fail to discover the newly arrived neigh- 
bors, their music will not fail to greet 
you as you hurty along to catch the 
suburban train to the big city. “Oak-ko- 
ka-lee-ee-ee,” they sing. “Spring is win- 
ning, the birds are coming, the flowers 
are awaking.” 

Whenever I pass the small cattail 
swamp, which the city engineer has for- 
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time, they have explored every pond and 
swamp and every. bunch of cattails and 
tussock of marsh grass, and after a few 
days of song and play each pair selects 
a bunch of reeds from which to swing 
the basket for their sapphire eggs. 

A whole summer’s work, joy and sor- 
row of my humble neighbors. is bound 
up with the blue jewels that will soon lie 
snug in the felted, grass-lined cup. To 

















GETTING A SNAP SHOT. 


gotten to fill up, I hear the cheering re- 
frain. I imagine that they are repeating 
it for the joy it gives them, or because 
their mates are still lingering hundreds 
of miles to the south, where genial, hap- 
py spring has already vanquished hoary, 
discontented winter. 

At last their plain brown mates arrive, 
and before the warm winds of May, win- 
ter flees to the barren tundras of the 
Arctic regions. The _ red-shouldered 
pioneers have made good use of their 


attach a firm foundation to smooth, slip- 
pery rushes is a difficult task. Long 
blades of rushes and grass are gathered 
from shallow pools and are skillfully 
woven and twined around upright stalks 
and rushes, then this outside frame is 
filled with wet ‘and half-decayed vegeta- 
tion. All this wet building material soon 
dries in the spring sun and makes a com- 
pact felt-lined structure. And now 
comes the finishing of the home, to which 
the plain-winged mother devotes as much 
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loving care as a human mother does to 
the little bed and soft flannels of her first- 
born. The finest dry grasses of the 
marsh are so neatly coiled in the felted 
cup, that no woman’s skillful hands could 
do it half so well. Two of my red- 
winged neighbors were blessed with 
specially loving and intelligent wives. 
These broke with the ancient custom of 
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shouldered sentinels are always on guard 
Let an intruder appear on the scene and 
there is instant commotion. Dozens of 
angry, screaming and chack-chacking 
birds flutter around him, hover over him, 
and boldly peck at his head and eyes; 
and many a bare-headed country urchin 
has concluded that it was not safe to in- 
vade a blackbird marsh. 

Against most prowling four-footed 
enemies the redwings are protected on 
their castles amongst the rushes. Mar- 
auding cats, dogs and other foes of birds 
do not like to hunt in the water and deep, 
soft mud among the cattails. ; 

But other, more formidable dangers 
beset the hanging castles of the redwings, 
and, strange tho it may sound, the warm 

summer rains that 











blackbird housekeep- 
ing, and, instead of 
fine grasses, they se- 
lected black horsehair 
frorti-an old mattress. 
This new building 
material they coiled 













bring the strong, 
pulsating life to all 
the earth, often car- 
ry death and de- 
. struction to my 
' + | | neighbors in the cat- 
tail marsh. Of the 














and inlaid with such 
remarkable neatness 
that not a single hair could be pulled out 
without throwing the whole exquisite lin- 
ing into confusion. 

No sooner is the cozy basket com- 
pleted and firmly secured over the water 
of the marsh, than the blue, purple- 
scrawled eggs are laid, one each day, un- 
til from three to five sapphire jewels may 
be seen in each basket cradle of the 
marsh. 

And now all the love and vigilance and 
bravery of my neighbors is devoted to 
the protection of their jewels. Shy birds 
of wild marshes and sloughs tho they are 
at other times, now they become reckless 
of their own safety in their devotion to 
the specks of iife that slumber in the frail 
blue shells. 

No meddlesome jay or crow, no mis- 
chievous boy can approach their nests 
undiscovered. No matter how deserted 
the marsh may appear, a number of red- 















ON THE WING. 


heavy downpour that converts the 
street gutters into torrents and raises 
the water of the marsh a foot or 
more, the eggs and nestlings have 
little to fear. Redwings’ intelligence 
and instinct, developed thru long 
ages, can cope with this danger. 
Their suspended castles are always 
placed high enough above the water that, 
in several years of observation, I have 
never seen them drowned out. After 
brooding begins or after young birds are 
in the nests, the mothers cover the nests, 
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A TYPICAL REDWING NEST. 


and the water from the clouds runs off 
their protecting wings so that eggs or 
young remain perfectly dry. Before 
brooding begins the rain is allowed to 
fall on the eggs, and the air dries them 
again without harm to their vitality. 
Great danger, however, incomprehen- 
sible and unavertable, threatens the red- 
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wing homes, when a long, continuous 
drizzle and heavy winds pass over the 
land. Against these conditions the in- 
stinct and simple intelligence of the 
birds are helpless. The slow, drizzling 
rain softens the dead cattail blades to 
which the nests are attached as to so 
many piles; at the same time the bulky 
nests become so watersoaked and heavy 
that the wind throws the top-heavy 














POSING FOR THEIR PHOTOGRAPH. 


structures flat into the marsh, where the 
helpless young birds drown and the 
pretty blue eggs are devoured by snakes 
and turtles. In one instance I observed 
that nineteen nests out of twenty-four 
had been destroyed in this manner. The 
birds had simply not learned that the 
round cattail stalks are safe pilings in all 
weathers, but that flat cattail leaves are 
not safe in prolonged rains, All the 
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nests attached to the soft, flat leaves had 
been thrown down by the wind. 

Young redwings, contrary to popular 
opinion about blackbirds, are fed ex- 
clusively on- insects and insect larve; a 
large, gray cutworm being the favorite 
morsel of my young neighbors. Like all 
nestling birds, the little redwings feed so 
voraciously that they double their weight 
about every three days. If the pro- 
verbial appetite of the small boy were as 
great, a father would have to buy two fat 
steers a month for each of his boys. 

When the young birds have. feathered 
out, the nest begins to be too small for 
them, and one after the other leaves it, 
never to return to it. By this time na- 
ture has clothed them in a remarkably 
neutral garb, which makes them almost 
invisible as they hide among the rushes. 
I have carefully searched the small 
marsh, when I know that a dozen young 
redwings had recently left their nests, 
but I could not find more than one. 

Within one month from the time the 
little brown methers begin to brood the 
eggs, her children are full grown, inde- 
pendent blackbirds. During the period 
of incubation and growth, the life of the 

_bird is beset by a thousand dangers and 
is subject to all kinds of accidents. If 
this period of danger were much longer 
the reedy, rippling song of my neigh- 
bors would be a rare sound, for few of 
them would survive to learn the tune of 
their fathers. 

About the middle of July the young 
of the latest broods are able to fly, and 
now all the birds desert the small home 
ponds and marshes and assemble in large 





flocks, which sometimes look from a dis- 
tance like whirling black clouds. Their 
season of hard work and anxiety is over, 
food is everywhere abundant, and for 4 
few months their life is almost free from 
care. Nature offers them a bountiful 
harvest without exacting pay in the form 
of harder labor and longer hours. One 
day the flock visits a corn field where the 
young grain is just in the milk; the next 
day they scatter over the stubble of an 
oat field and feed on the waste grain 
which the farmer has left, or they feast 
on fat grasshoppers, which are easily 
caught on the open stubble. And when 
they tire of oats and corn they resort to 
the marshes of wild rice, nature’s own 
crop, which seems specially planted for 
all the wild creatures that have learned 
to harvest it. 

When night comes the birds from 
many miles around fly to some wild, 
lonely marsh, where they sleep in the 
rushes. 

As the season grows colder they leave 
the Northern States, where marshes and 
lakes freeze up. How far South do they 
go from New England, Minnesota, Da- 
kota and Canada? Some winter in old 
Virginia, others in the Carolinas and 
along the historic Ohio, while other 
flocks disperse over the boundless 
coastal marshes of the Gulf. One th'ng 
I do know: In all their wanderings they 
never forget the northern marsh, where 
their cradles were hung on the rushes, 
and the same south wind that brings 
back the robin’s song also brings back 


‘the reedy “O-kalee” of the redwings. 


St. Paut, Minn. 


The Star 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE 


As watchers on a lonely hight 
Behold the morning star, 

So from the altitude of Faith, 
Hope beams afar. 


Tender and tremulous her light, 
With golden rays shot thru, 

It seems a heart-throb from the deep, 
Unfathomed blue. 


Avcusta, Ga. 














The Attitude of Japan Toward the 
United States 


BY ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


cluding our laboring class just 

as she did of the Chinese coolies 
in the classic days of Denis Kearney and 
his fellow orators of the Sand Lots 
There has been a deal of war talk among 
the American newspapers and the ner- 
vous old ladies called the conservative 
journals of Europe. 

And while all this hubbub is going on 
its roaring way, what, pray, is Tokyo do- 
ing? Instead of talking of war, the Jap- 
anese Government has actually cabled 
our ambassador at Washington to step 
over to the White House and propose a 
convention. -A convention on what? On 
the exclusion of the Japanese laborers 
from the United States. America was 
not asking us for any such convention. 
If ever there was a bitter pill for our na- 
tional vanity to swallow, this convention 
certainly is one of the bitterest; it is no 
secret that we are not the least sensitive 
race on earth. 

Why, then, this almost uncanny amia- 
bility on the part of the Tokyo adminis- 
tration toward this sad affair? Ameri- 
cans do not seem to be surprised in the 
least at this singular sweetness of temper 
of the Japanese Government; but they 
ought to. What is there back of it all? 

Here is the way Tokyo read the un- 
happy incident at San Francisco: The 
union labor people of the Pacific Slope in 
general and those of the Golden Gate 
city in particular do not like the idea of 
working any more than they ought to 
and they have never thought that they 
were getting more pay than their work 
was worth; the coming of the Japanese 
working class would compel them direct- 
ly or indirectly to work harder and, per- 
haps, for less money ; they don’t want the 
Japanese ; they are doing everything they 
can to keep them out; today and very 
happily, they have the city of San Fran- 
cisco in the hollow of their hands; they, 


(CS  ctuding. ou talks today of ex- 


the labor union people, have given the 
men in’ various municipal offices their 
jobs; from the mayor down to police- 
men, what are they but the creatures of 
their pleasure, their servants? Let them, 
the officials, then serve the labor unionists 
in this fight against the incoming of a 
race of people who may, seriously and in 
the end, make them work for every cent 
they get. All of which is the most nat- 
ural move in the world on their part and 
no one can blame them. 

A blunder was made. The Japanese 
residents of San Francisco took the 
school matter seriously; that is natural 
enough ; our consulate at San Francisco 
took it seriously, too, which is not so 
strange; but a rather surprising thing 
was that our embassy at Washington 
took a similar serious view also. The 
result was that an affair none too digni- 
fied for the backyard gossip of a political 
junk shop became more than a talk of a 
frontier town; it became national; and 
ended up in becoming international. It 
is all very well for us to say, Why in the 
name of sense did not the Japanese con- 
sul at San Francisco, at the verv first 
hint of the petty difference, step over to 
the Board of Education of the city and 
say to it—“Gentlemen, we know what you 
wish; in this matter as in so many others, 
you wish to serve your masters, the labor 
unions ; they want you to drive out Jap- 
anese children from the common schools 
of the city; w2 can appreciate your posi- 
tion in the affair, at the same time the 
one pet failing of human nature, East 
and West, is to make a mountain out of a 
mole hill; now, give us a chance of tak- 
ing an initiative in this matter; let us 
build a little school house for our own 
children. We shall say to our people 
that after the cataclysm, the city had 
none too spacious an accommodation for 
the American pupils; therefore we were 
obliged to build a little place for our own. 
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Meanwhile you can turn round to your 
masters and say there are no Japanese 
children in the white schools of San 
Francisco.” I say, it is very easy to say 
this and many another wise thing to our 
representative; but, then, it is just as 
well for us to remember that all of us are 
richer in hindsight than in foresight. 
Criticisms are cheap anyway. The 
Tokyo administration does not, as a usual 
thing, think it worth while to waste time 
in criticism; and on this particular occa- 
sion its comment came in the form of a 
cable advice to our Ambassador Aoki to 
propose a convention which had nothing 
whatever to do—from the skin-deep view 
of things—with the fencing out of the 
Japanese children from the schools. 
When you stop long enough to think it 
over, the wisdom of the Tokyo ad- 
ministration for the past thirty years 
is little short of. miraculous. It 
saw that a blunder was committed; 
it did not stop to blame anybody; 
it left the amiable work of calling 
names to the San Francisco papers, which 
have nothing healthy about them but 
their lungs; it contented itself with the 
discovery of the root of all things evil— 
the effect of the introduction of Asian 
labor upon the temper of the labor union- 
ists of the Pacific Slope. There was the 
trouble. And it proposes a convention 
for the exclusion of Japanese workmen ; 
to abandon a clear right even before the 
fight is suggested. Is the Japanese Gov- 
ernment a special institution, established 
for the sole purpose of comforting an un- 
reasonable whim of American labor 
unions at the expense of the material in- 
terests of say two hundred thousand Jap- 
anese laboring class who may manage to 
come into this country within the coming 
ten years? Why not the same undaunted 
front which we had turned upon our 
friends, the Russians, a few years ago? 
It is the pleasure of the Californian to 
place us on the same plane with the Chin- 
ese and with the extinct race called the 
Korean. And we ask for an exclusion 
convention and beg for this sweet humil- 
iation before anybody suggests it. Is 
Japan, then, afraid of America? When 
a question of national honor is before us, 
we would not hesitate a moment to take 
up arms against all the gods and the 
devils ; let alone an earthly power. This 
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is no rhetoric. When we declared war 
against China everybody thought, our- 
selves included, and even the most en- 
lightened press of that torch-bearer of 
civilization cailed the United States, all 
thought that the Middle Kingdom had a 
rather light before-the-breakfast job ; and 
today, we of Nippon certainly do not 
think that America is anything as serious 
a foe as Russia seemed to us in 1904. 
Some wise people, gentlemen in the 
Foreign Office: at Tokyo and some of 
your Washington officials, take you for 
innocent babies, and seriously tell you 
that it is the national policy of Japan to 
keep her working people at home, in 
Korea, and in Manchuria—in just that 
portion of the globe, in short, where she 
is more likely to be called upon to take 
serious measures. But reflect, for a mo- 
ment, on this: We are supporting well- 
nigh fifty millions of people on 190,- 
534 square miles (I have counted in 
everything, Formosa, Sakhalin, Pesca- 
dores), 60 per cent. of which are vol- 
canic rocks unavailable for cultivation ; 
while California supports not very much 
more than two millions on her 158,360 
square miles; we are increasing at the 
rate of about 700,000 a year, our Cali- 
fornians at about 28,000. Don’t you 
think that our country may spare a few 
hundred thousand laboring class to come 
over to this paradise of laboring people 
and share in its blessings? If you can- 
not give me a ready answer to this, re- 
flect, for one more moment, on another 
point: Did not the Japanese Government 
allow, and is it not allowing all 
the laboring class of our country to 
cross over to the Hawaiian Islands with- 
out telling anybody of the precious pol- 
icy of keeping our people in the theater 
of future play of our ambitions? More- 
over the Tokyo Government has been and 
is now not at all averse to sending all the 
laboring class who wish into Australia, 
in which we have a rather distant chance 
of being called upon take vital measures. 
Certainly you can convince the servants 
of the Foreign Office of Japan of the 
sincere desire of the Nippon Government 
to keep the laborers away from. the 
United States with the above argument, 
but it is meant largely for the marines 
and diplomatists. What, then, is the 


reason? Here is the answer: At pres- 
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ent Japan is stalking a big game—noth- 
ing less modest than a triple understand- 
ing between America, England and her- 
self, not in American affairs or in matters 
European, but simply and solely over 
the Far Eastern situation. America— 
you will say before hearing me thru— 
would never hitch herself to Japan or to 
any other country as did England, in 
white and black. That is immaterial as 
far as Nippon is concerned; it makes no 
difference to her whether it be written 
or tacit, so long as the people of the 
United States would open their eyes wide 
enough to see that the slightest disturb- 
ance of the peace of the Far East is 
deadly for their interests—so fatal, in- 
deed, that America would never, for one 
moment, countenance any move that may 
tend to that mischievous end, whatever 
be the source from which it might ema- 
nate. That is all that Nippon wishes. 
Within ten years Japan will have 
worked her financial salvation in Korea; 
within ten years to come she will have 
defined her position in the development 
of the Chinese resources and also of 
Manchuria; within that period she is 
conceited enough to think to reap no 
small amount of profits from the Asian 
continental markets. At the end of ten 
years she will be a fairly rich nation. 
But the ten years’ unbroken peace—ah, 
that is the sine qua non of her financial 
salvation. More—it is with her a mat- 


ter of life and death, quite as serious as 
the cause which drove her into the 
bloody storm of 1904-5. To secure this 
uninterrupted stretch of peace is thé 
prime end toward which the best efforts 
of Japan are tending today. 

Japan, in her wisdom, does not make 
it a custom to sacrifice a point of su- 
preme importance for one of secondary 
magnitude. The peace for ten years is 
the prime end. In the judgment of the 
Tokyo statesmen, the triple understand- 
ing is the means absolutely effective to 
bring about the end; America, Great 
Sritain and Nippon together can impose 
peace on the Far East whether anybody 
else wishes it or not; and without ko- 
towing every day to the pleasure of the 
Kaiser or to the whims of St. Peters- 
burg. This creation of the supreme 
arbiter of the Far Eastern peace, then, 
is the star which glitters thru all the 
dreamings of Nippon statesmen of the 
day. 

If the exclusion of Nippon laborers 
from the United States would please our 
American friends and help to bring 
about the supreme end in view, why—so 
say the Tokyo people—by all means let 
us send a few hundred thousand labor- 
ing class and their material interests to 
whatever place they please and smile 
with the best grace we can command at 
our petty humiliation ; it is none too big 
a price to pay. 


New York City. 


The Last Stand 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


Wazat is all the fame you strove for 
Now you come to die? 

All that walked within the sunshine 
*Neath the shadows lie. 


All that climbed the steeps of power, 
Dizzy, nigh to fall, 

Loosed their hand-grip in that peril 
That confronts us all. 


Nothing counts you, nothing helps you 
When you leave the sun, 

But the love that you have given, 
And the love you’ve won. 


Death, I meet thee fearless-fronted; 
This my bribe to thee: 
All my living was in loving— 
Deal thou tenderly! 
Pawtucket, R. I, 











UDYARD KIPLING, 
R in “Captains Cour- 
ageous,”’ pictures the 
skipper of a fishing smack, 
searching for codfish, and 
says, that, in order to guess their where- 
abouts, he was thinking, not like a man, 
but like a wise old cod. He put himself 
in the fish’s place, and therefore could 
find cod when all other skippers failed. 
Now that is what the successful show- 


The Summer Show 


BY FREDERICK A. THOMPSON 


Creator, OWNER AND MANaGceR oF Luna Park, Coney IsLanp. 





man must do. He must understand the 
people who are to patronize him and 
must think from their standpoint. 

When people come down to the sea- 
side for an afternoon or evening of en- 
joyment they are not in a serious mood, 
and do not want to encounter serious- 
ness. They have enough seriousness in 
their every-day lives, and the keynote of 
the thing they do demand is change. 
Everything must be different from or- 

















THE CHUTES, LUNA PARK. 














THE SUMMER SHOW 
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dinary experience. What is presented 
to them must have life, action, motion, 
sensation, surprise, shock, swiftness or 
else comedy. Twenty years ago the 
cyclorama, showing the Gettysburg bat- 
tlefield with the dead, the wounded, the 
fighters and the clouds, all still, was very 
well, and attracted great numbers of 
spectators, but it would not do. now. 
Now the clouds must move, the men 
must be living, the whole scene must be 
full of action, and so we have the 
diorama, which is a segment of a circle 
where the cyclorama was a full circle. 
_The diorama is on the stage, with the 
spectators sitting in front, and the show- 
man who gets the greatest amount of 
action into his scenes is the one who 
stands most chance of pleasing the 
crowds. The man who fails in action 
fails in everything. 

When.a stranger arrives at Coney Isl- 
and, the great headquarters of summer 
shows, the first thing that impresses him 
is change—difference. His eyes tell him 
that he is in a different world—a dream 
world, perhaps a nightmare world— 


where all is bizarre and fantastic— 
crazier than the craziest part of Paris— 
gayer and more different from the every- 
day world. 

This spirit pervading the whole place, 
strangeness and irresponsible gaiety cap- 
tures the visitor and leads him along, 
and he is prepared to accept all sorts of 
extravagances—things that elsewhere 
would be impossible—in perfect good . 
faith for the time being. 

The summer outdoor public wants to 
be amused. At the Island we are not 
dealing with New Yorkers as they are 
in New York, but with big children who 
have come to fairyland and want the 
fairies to make them laugh and show 
them*strange things. 

Hence the trip to the moon and to 
Mars, the journey to the center of the 
earth, the descent into the coal mine, the 
floods and earthquakes and fires and bat- 
tles are all real to the spectators while 
the experience lasts. 

But in spite of this complaisant mood 
of the visitors, poor imitations of things 
represented will not do. To succeed, 
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whatever is shown or given must be the 
product of the highest art of its kind. 
The day of roughness and crudity has 
gone by, and no expense or pains is 
spared in making the spectacles, the illu- 
sions, the performances as perfect as 
they can be made. ; 

The showmen have educated Coney 
Island’s visitors till they are very dis- 
criminating, and the visitors have also 
educafed the showmen. They have 
taught for one thing that the fun must 
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single item of transportation, involving 
all the railroads running to the beach. 
Our investment alone is about five mil- 
lion dollars. What other place on earth 
would dare to invest in electric lighting 
to the extent that makes Coney Island 
at night so notable and so beautiful? It 
has now four to one more lights than 
any other place ofits size on earth. 

And as Coney Island amusement en- 
terprises have grown in size they have 
also improved in every way. The Isl- 

















THE LILLIPUTIANS, IN “THE TRIP TO THE MOON.” 


be innocent—that it must be such as 
women and children can enjoy. It must 
be respectable. Coney Island is frisky, 
but it knows where to draw the line, and 
this knowledge is largely the result of 
the lessons given by the crowds them- 
selves. The clean show pays; the other 
goes to the wall. 

Coney Island as it stands today is the 
result of many years of evolution. No 
man planned it, no man foresaw it all. 
Like Topsy, it “just growed.” It can- 
not be duplicated elsewhere, because of 
the immense cost that that would entail, 
as any one can see who considers the 


and is cleaner and straighter than it was. 
The tin-horn gambler has gone, the 
short-change artist has retired to the 
background, the gamblers, the swindlers, 
the pickpockets and the thugs no longer 
have their own way. At times we have 
300,000 people visiting the beach in one 
day, with nothing worse happening than 
a few cases of intoxication. 

Sometimes I am asked whether Coney 
Island makes any contribution at all to 
morality, and I say that decidedly it does. 
It makes the same contribution to the 
people who use it that the recreation cen- 
ters in the public schools make to the 
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people who use them. Innocent play is 
a moral-antiseptic, and innocent play has 
certainly won the victory at Coney Isl- 
and. Whatever of the other may still be 
there has had to take to the caves. 
Perhaps a few figures would “be in- 
structive to the reader, who may be able 
to gain from them a. general idea of the 
extent of the summer amusement busi- 
ness. Our park embraces over thirty- 
eight acres, and employs 2,000 people, 
while the season’s attendance totals up to 
5,000,000 people. In order to get the 
place ready for the opening this year we 
had to employ z,200 men building, recon- 
structing, renovating and beautifying. 
A score or more of individual shows 
are on our ground, all new, and some of 
them costing as much as $60,000 each. 
These represent the very cream of all the 
ideas of amusement experts gathered 
within the. year. Amusement sugges- 
tions come to us from all over the world, 
and are weighed, considered, sifted and 
tested, and at length, if they stand all 
tests, are proceeded with and so come 
into béing, and yet, with all precautions, 
we may make here and there a failure, 
and in that case our work is to be done 


the ultimate test, and the show which 
does not succeed there and _ succeed 
quickly must go quickly. No matter 
how much it cost the summer showman 
must instantly accept the fiat of his pat- 
rons, and “scrap” a show that does not 
draw well. 

I have been all over and seen what 
Europe has in our line, and the nearest 
thing that I find to Coney Island is 
Blackpool, rear Liverpool ; but it is a long 
way behind. It is stiff and solemn, and 
its buildings lack the other-world sugges- 
tiveness of our Coney Island erections. 
Coney is frankly devoted to fun, the fan- 
tastic, the gay, the grotesque. 

I believe that Coney Island in the past 
has been not quite well treated by the 
press. The papers give our police news 
far too much prominence. There is 
more space given to an arrest at Coney 
Island than would be the case had it oc- 
curred in any other portion of the city. 
I say that that is not fair, and I have 
been petitioning the editors to treat 
Coney Island police news as mere police 
news. 

The Island deserves well of the people. 
It gives them bright days. 


over again. The box-office receipts are Cowey Istawp, New Yorx. 


To Japan 


BY SOMA GYOFU 


TRANSLATED BY ARTHUR LLoyD. 


Tuou youthful keeper of the flower-beds, 
Time was, when in thy small domains there stood 
Not many flowers, but these of costly hue, | 
Which thou didst tend with single-hearted love. i 
But now thy borders are enlarged, and lo! : 
The beds are full with many an ili-matched flower, 
And rare exotics from beyond the seas 

‘Stand cheek by jowl with plants of native growth, 
With cherry, plum, and tall chrysanthemum. 
Distraction haunts thee in thy very dreams, 

Thou know’st not which to choose, or this or that, 
And naught is trim and neat as heretofore, 

Ah! youthful keeper of the flower-beds! 


Toxyo, JAPAN, 

















Socialist Ministers’ Legislation in France 
BY JEAN JAURES 


[The author of this article is the well-known orator and Socialist leader of the French 


Chamber of Deputies. 
specially for our readers.—Epiror.] 


minister, a man put in office by the 
Socialist party itself and who agrees 
to conform his political conduct to the 
demands of that 
party, then there has 
never 


i we understand by Socidlist cabinet 






M. JEAN JAURES, 
Speaking in the tribune of the Chamber of Deputies. 


been a Socialist minister in France. 
We have had cnly cabinet ministers who 
belong to or who have belonged to Social- 
ist organizations, and who have accepted 
a portfolio in their own individual name 
without any explicit authority of their 
party and sometimes even against the 
wish of the party. 

The first cabinet minister of this kind 
in France was M. Millerand, who. en- 
tered the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry in 
1899. At that time the French Socialist 
party was not well organized, was not 
“wnified,” as it is, or nearly is, today, but 
was broken up into five distinct groups, 
which were often antagonistic. It is true 
' that their representatives in the Chamber 
of Deputies formed one “parliamentary 
group,” but they were not bound to- 
gether by any authoritative compact. 
There were even some Socialist Deputies 
—M. Millerand himself, for example— 
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The subject was suggested by us and the article has been written 


who were not enrolled in any group and 
who, considering themselves “Independ- 
ents,” were responsible only to their 
own “Electoral Committee.” Conse- 
quently, it was impossible for the Social- 
ist party to have any authority as a body 
concerning the entrance of a Socialist 
into a “bourgeois cabinet.” So when M. 
Millerand decided to associate himself 
with M. Waldeck-Rousseau, -it was a 
mere act of courtesy on his part to in- 
form the Socialist parliamentary group 
of his determination. 

At this moment France was in the 
midst of the Dreyfus affair. The crisis 
was graye, the public mind was in a most 
confused state and the uneasiness of the 
friends of liberty was very poignant. So 
the idea of grouping together all the true 
republican forces, not excluding the 
Socialists, for common defense and for 
the general welfare, appeared very 
natural to the vast majority of the work- 
ing classes of France. Even the most 
strict-constructionist Socialists showed 
only a theoretical objection to M. Mil- 
lerand’s act, and wished simply not to 
render their party, as a party, in any way 
responsible for what might be the out- 
come of this act. They would not have 
departed from this line of policy if M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau had not had the un- 
fortunate idea of calling into his cabinet, 
as Minister of War, General de Gallifet, 
whose past was associated with the 
bloody suppression of the Paris Com- 
mune of 1871, with all the ill-feeling that 
this action awakened in the minds of the 
French laboring classes. This appoint- 
ment did not tend to smooth the path of 
the new cabinet. 

Yet, in spite of these various disturb- 
ing elements, a large majority of the 
French working classes wished well for 
M. Millerand in his new field, and the re- 
sult was that he has contributed useful 
lessons to our recent political history. 
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Ile entered upon his work with several 
strong forces behind him. In the first 
place, he was laborious and methodical, 
and, in the second place, he was a 
- “modern socialist,” a reformer who was 
more interested in bringing about imme- 
diate changes than in poring over gen- 
eral-formulas. He had never advocated 
violent measures and always said that he 
expected the social transformation to be 
brought about thru the influences of re- 
publican equality and universal suffrage. 
So there was no very startling difference 
between Millerand as a Deputy of the re- 
publican opposition and Millerand as a 
Minister in a cabinet of “republican con- 
centration.” 

Besides his diligence and tenacity, the 
circumstances of the hour also added 
further strength to Millerand in his new 
role. The furious assaults which the 
monarchial and clerical forces were 
then making on the French Republic 
made welcome in the republican camg 
the support of the working classes, and 
thus enabled Millerand to obtain from 
republicans in general, and even from 
conservative republicans certain reforms 
and the passage of bills which would 
have been promptly voted down under 
ordinary condttions. In this way he car- 
ried thru three excellent measures. 

M. Millerand got both houses of the 
French Parliament to pass a law making 
ten hours a legal workday for children 
and women, and for men who worked in 
factories where women and children also 
worked. Two-thirds of the laboring 
classes of France are benefited by this 
measure. The important feature of this 
legislation is the fact that then for the 
first time Frenchmen were cared for in 
laws of this nature, for heretofore only 
women and children were protected in 
this matter of the duration of the work- 
ing day. Until then those whom the 
French civil code looks upon as minors— 
women and children—had alone awak- 
ened the compassion of our legislators. 
Extending protection to adult males was 
an absolutely new departure in our labor 
legislation, and the honor of this innova- 
tion belongs to M. Millerand, who had 
to make a hard fight to get the Senate to 
accept the reform. This was the thin 
edge of the wedge which is now making 
a still wider opening in this same field, 
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for the Chamber of Deputies is going to 
discuss a bill which will apply this ten- 
hour law to all factofies even where the 
hands are only men. This new measure 
will not only extend the scope of the re- 
form, but it will prevent dishonest em- 
ployers from evading the Millerand law, 
by separating by a partition or simply a 
curtain, the male from the female hands 
in the same factory. ; 

A second successful piece of labor 
legislation due to M. Millerand’s pres- 
ence in the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet 
was his development of and his encour- 
agement given to the labor “syndicates” 
or unions. He enlarged their. influence 
in several ways. Thus, he instructed the 
official labor inspectors to keep in con- 
stant touch with these syndicates and to 
communicate to them, within a reason- 
able delay, the result of the inquiries un- 
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dertaken at their request. Having de- 
cided that a normal scale of prices should 
be established for all work done for the 
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central, departmental or communal gov- 
ernments, he turned to the labor unions 
for the data necessary to decide what 
these prices should be. This gave an im- 
portance and an official recognition to 
these bodies which they. had never en- 
joyed up to that time. 

Another good move on the part of 
Millerand, in the interest of organized 
labor, was the nomination of a Standing 
Committee on Labor, whose duties it was 
to advise the Minister and aid in prepar- 
ing legislative measures bearing on social 
questions. The membership of this com- 
mittee was composed of representatives 
of both the employer and working 
classes, and, a fact which has its im- 
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portance, the iatter were chosen, not by 
the suffrages of the whole labor element, 
not by the unorganized masses of the 
French proletariat, but by the syndi- 
cates, which was another recognition on 
the part of the French Government of 
the representative character of these 
bodies, which may now be considered as 
the official and legal mandatories of the 
working population of France, and which 
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were greatly strengthened by these 
various acts of M. Millerand. 

This innovating Minister builded even 
better than he knew. Thus, in several of 
the public services under his orders, and ° 
especially in the postal, telegraphic and 
telephonic services, which, in France, are 
all under Government control, he’ en- 
couraged among the employees the 
formation of friendly societies, which dif- 
fered only in name from the unions of 
the workingmen. Thus did the moder- 
ate Socialist, Millerand, prepare the way, 
without probably being aware of what he 
was doing, for the advent of the formi- 
dable syndical movement among French 
state functionaries which is at this mo- 
ment perplexing the Clemenceau cabinet 
and which cannot be met, as is now being 


‘attempted, by stern laws pervaded by a 


spirit of mistrust nor by childish and 
reprehensible repressive measures; for 
int the near future no distinction can be 
niade between the interests of employees, 
whether they be those of private enter- 
prises and those of the state. Here, again, 
M. Millerand’s advent to power was far- 
reaching in its consequences ; and the end 
has not come yet. 

And, finally; M. Millerand succeeded 
in getting the cabinet of which he was a 
member to bring in a bill concerning old- 
age pensions, the first in France worthy 
of serious consideration, and to get it 
discussed by the Chamber of Deputies. 
The salient feature of this measure was 
the way the pension fund was to he pro- 
duced: a certain portion of the work- 
man’s wages was to be paid into the fund, 
the employer was to contribute an equal 
amount and the state the rest. Tho this 
bill was not past by the French Par- 
liament, it was taken up again and bet- 
tered in a subsequent session and finally 
voted by the Chamber of Deputies last 
year, thanks to the vigorous efforts of the 
committee of which M. Millerand was 
the very energetic chairman. 

From what has just been said, it will 
be seen that M. Millerand’s presence in 
the Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet was not 
useless. Notwithstanding the mistrust 
which Socialists have of any good coming 
out of a “Bourgeois Government,” a ma- 
jority of our laboring classes are ready 
to admit that Millerand “did things.” In 
fact, he did better in office than out of 
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office. If, on the fall of the cabinet, M. 
Millerand had taken his old place in the 
ranks of the Socialist Party; if he had 
not allowed personal ambition, however 
good was the ground for entertaining it, 
to outweigh the behests of his party; if, 
instead of trying to become prime minis- 
ter, he had worked modestly to develop 
the strength, to complete the organiza- 
tion and increase the wisdom of the 
French proletariat, he would enjoy today 
a very strong, moral influence among the 
Socialists of France. If he had acted in 
this wise, he would certainly have hast- 
ened the hour when the French working 
classes will be strong enough, sure 
enough of themselves, and properly dis- 
ciplined, to form and make live cabinets 
bent on social evolution. But unfortu- 
nately, he preferred to take “the solitary 
way” by which the daring climb to the 
hights of power, and the consequence is 
that he is still vainly waiting for the fa- 
vorable moment to attain his ambitious 
end. I sincerely regret that his ambition 
is not elevated enough to surpass ambi- 
tion itself. I regret this for his own sake, 
for he would then have been greater ; and 
I regret it also for the sake of the work- 
ing classes and for Socialism, which so 
sorely needs method, coolness, patience 
and persistent labor, qualities which M. 
Millerand possesses to such a high de- 
gree. 

I have much less to say about the So- 
cialist work of the two Socialist minis- 
ters in power at this moment. M. Briand 
has been at his post for about a year, 
since the formation of the Sarrien- 
Clemenceau cabinet, and M. Viviani 
came in a little later, when M. Sarrien 
withdrew, leaving M. Clemenceau as 
Prime Minister. At first blush, one 
might be led to believe that these two 
men would develop a bolder and more 
fruitful, Socialist policy than did M. Mil- 
lerand. At least, this might have been 
expected from M. Briand, who belonged 
to the most advanced and revolutionary 
wing of the Socialist Party. In fact, the 
Clemenceau cabinet as a whole appears 
more radical than the Waldeck-Rousseau 
government. M. Clemenceau’s own act 
of creating a Minister of Labor, a port- 
folio so long demanded by the Socialists, 
and then putting at the head of the new 
department a deputy who was of Social- 





ist Origin, seemed to spread the Govern- 
ment sails to the Socialist breeze. But 
it is quite safe to say now, tho they have 
been in power so short a time, that 
Messrs. Briand and Viviani will not do 
so much for our party as did M. Mil- 
lerand. 

Tho it is true that M. Millerand did 
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not enter office with his party, he did not 
enter office with his party against him. 
This fact has been pointed. out above. 
But this is not the case with Messrs. 
Briand and Viviani. The Socialists are 
now “unified,” and these two ministers 
took their portfolios in direct opposition 
to the formal prohibition of organized 
Socialism. This situation has greatly 
weakened their moral authority. They 
cannot bring much influence to bear on 
the cabinet nor on the Parliamentary ma- 
jority when they themselves are dis- 
avowed by their own party. In fact, M. 
Briand came to power not because he 
was a Socialist, but for reasons that af- 
fect us only indirectly, because of his able 
and eloquent championing, as chairman 
of committee in the Chamber of Deputies, 
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of the law for the separation of Church 
and State. His past career as a revolu- 
tionary Socialist might have given new 
force and fresh stimulant to a man of a 
higher intellectual and moral fiber, but 
it has been a dead weight to this clever 
but mediocre and cynical intriguer who 
is now seeking to get into the good 


graces of conservatives by squarely re- 


pudiating his faith of yesterday and by 
furiously attacking his former party and 
his whilom political friends. 

In further explanation of this backslid- 
ing tendency, it should be pointed out 
that the French Republic does not today 
so much need the support of the French 
proletariat as it did eight years ago at 
the time of the formation of the Wal- 
deck-Rousseau cabinet, and the advent to 
power of M. Millerand. Now the ma- 
jority of the Radicals, or rather the 
pseudo-Radicals, is so big in the French 
Chamber of Deputies that they do not 
fear the attacks of the Anti-Republicans 
or Conservative Republicans, and they 
cannot conceal their anger and hatred of 
growing Socialism. Even M. Clemen- 
ceau is too democratic in their eyes, and 
consequently the Minister of Labor, M. 
Viviani, in spite of his good intentions, 
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has, up to the present time, been able to 
act only on the defensive. In a fine 
speech he supported the bill for Sunday 
rest, but finally had to let all the back- 
bone be taken out of the measure. He 
managed to kill the proposed law hatched 
secretly in the cabinet which would have 
strangled the General Labor Union, but 
he did not oppose the scandalous prosecu- 
tion of the syndicates state office-hold- 
ers, whose syndicates met with his ap- 
proval before he assumed office. How, 
then, could a vigorous and fruitful So- 
cialist work spring from a cabinet where 
one of the Socialist ministers is a turn- 
coat and the other forced into acts of 
weakness ? 

But what a strange pass our bourgeois 
republic has come to at this present day 
when cabinets cannot live without call- 
ing in Socialists even when the Social- 
ists as a party deliberately decline to take 
office; when the republican majority not 
only turns to our model Socialists to 
bring about needed reforms, but even has 
recourse to the renegades of revolution- 
ary Socialism to carry out expressive 
measures against the advancing hosts! 
The Third Republic utilizes our men of 
energy and even our traitors! 

Paris, FRANCE. 


Pretty Kitty 


BY HENRY AUSTIN 


Arounp the world I’ve wandered twice, 
But in its fairest city 

I never found a girl more nice 
Than merry little Kitty. 


Her face is like a tropic night; 
Her form is more than pre 

Her eyes o’erflow with gypsy light; 
A magic maid is Kitty! 


Her lips look soft and sweet and bright; 
They say bright things and witty; 

They make me wish that it were right 
To steal a kiss from Kitty. 


For I’m a staid, old, married man, 
Just fifty—more’s the pity! 

So, only in my fancy, can 
Explore the lips of Kitty. 


And she, no doubt, has got a beau— 
Some youngster stout and gritty— 

Who'd give my classic nose a blow, 
If I should kiss fair Kitty. 


Yet all men, sure, who see her charms, 
Would like to turn banditti 

And steal with fond, embracing arms, 
Not a mere kiss, but Kitty. 


But I, since years have rendered wise, 
A youth once wild and witty, 

Now strive to stifle all my sighs 
With just a song on Kitty. 


Tho had I the musician’s art, 
I’d set my song in some key, 
That would unlock to me, the heart 
Of pretty Kitty Kumpke. 


Passaic, N. J. 
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Victor Hugo’s Confession of 
Faith 

In Victor Hugo’s Intellectual Autobi- 
ography,* Mr. Lorenzo O’Rourke has 
given us a graceful and scholarly trans- 
lation of what will hereafter be regarded 
as Victor Hugo’s ultimate Confession of 
Faith. The volume dates from the 
period of the great romanticist’s exile in 
the English island of Guernsey, to which 
he fled when Napoleon III usurped the 
throne of France. It is composed of a 
group of rhapsodies on such themes as 
“Genius,” “Life and Death,” “Reveries 
on God,” in which the most versatile of 
nineteenth century men-of-letters sets 
down his final convictions on art, on re- 
ligion and on life. No great poet of 
modern times has so succinctly expound- 
ed the ideas that are fundamental to the 
whole of his work as Hugo does here. 
The only satisfactory analogy that oc- 
curs to us is the group of prefaces that 
Whitman published as the “Collect” in 
the definitive edition of his prose writ- 
ings. It is of very little consequence 
whether one regards Hugo with George 
Moore as a gaudy “cross between an 
Italian improvisatore and a metaphysical 
German student,” or with Swinburne as 
the genius from whom, in future genera- 
tions, our epoch will take its name; in 
any case his work is seriously to be reck- 

_oned with, and the student of the 
“Leaves of Grass” could as wisely ignore 
the “Collect” as the student of Hugo’s 
genius this postscript to his life. 

It is, indeed, as a vade mecum for the 
student of Victor Hugo’s genius that one 
is inclined to regard the book the mo- 
ment after he lays it down; and yet it 
will make a far wider appeal. A few 
excerpts will indicate the drift of the In- 
tellectual Autobiography. Hugo writes: 

“Art, like flame, has a power of sublimation. 


Throw into art, as into fire, poison, ordure, 
rust, oxide, arsenic, verdigris; pass the in- 





*Vicror Huvuco’s INTELLECTUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
(Post Scriptum de Ma Vie.) Being the last of the 
unpublished works and embodying the author’s ideas 
on literature, philosophy and religion. Translated. 
with a study of the last phase of Hugo’s genius, by 
Lorenzo O’Rourke. 12mo, cloth, 400 pages. ew 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co, $1.29. 








candescent matter thru the prism of poetry and 
you will have a splendid spectrum, in which 
the ugly will become the grand, and the evil 
become beautiful. . . . For the beautiful 
is nothing else than the holy light of good- 
ness. ; 

“Art is to man what nature is to God.” 


Of religion he declares that 


“Just as the rays of the moon lose the figure 
of the sun and bring to us, instead of its 
image, a certain aspect of the medium thru 
which they pass, so the idea of God, reflected 
by religions and proceeding from them, loses, 
so to speak, the form of God and takes on 
all the more or less miserable configurations 
of the human brain. . In religion, I 
put God above dogma. If I were sure that 
this grave statement would be heard and un- 
derstood seriously I would say that I am of 
all religions. I believe in the God of all men, 
I believe in the love of all hearts, I believe 
in the truth of all souls.” 


And his philosophy of a good life he 
summarizes in a noble passage which re- 
minds one strongly of some of the more 
cherished utterances of Stevenson: 


“Since it is given to no one whatsoever to 
escape the dream, let us accept it. Only-let 
us try to have the right one. Men hate, are 
brutes, fight, lie; leave their dream unto the 
shadows. But share you your bread with lit- 
tle children, see that no one goes about you 
with naked feet, look kindly upon mothers 
nursing their children on the doorstep of 
humble cottages, walk thru the world with- 
out malevolence, do not knowingly crush the 
humblest flower, respect the needs of birds, 
bow to the purple from afar and to the poor 
at close range. Rise to labor, go to rest with 
prayer, go to sleep in the unknown, having 
for your pillow the infinite; love, believe, hope, 
live; be like him who has a watering pot in 
his hand, only let your watering pot be filled 
with -good deeds and good words; never be 
discouraged, be magi and be father,.and if 
you have lands cultivate them, and if you have 
sons rear them, ard if you have enemies bless 
them—and with that sweet and unobtrusive 
authority that comes to the soul in patient ex- 
pectation of the eternal dawh.” 


4 s&s 


Twenty Years of the Republic 


Tue need for contemporary annals is 
one that the careful historian cannot ade- 
quately meet, and yet it is one that must 
be met in one fashion or another. Pro- 
fessor Harry Thurston Peck has at- 
tempted, in his bulky Twenty Years of 
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the Republic,* to do such a work as that 
essayed a few years ago by Chancellor 
Andrews in his “Last Quarter Century,” 
and that more recently accomplished by 
Miss Tarbell in her “Standard Oil Com- 
pany.” Professor Peck rarely reaches 
the standard set by Miss Tarbell, but his 
problem is vastly more difficult than hers, 
since he must take a near-view of all the 
complex activities of modern life. 

As we contemplate the books which 
profess to tell the history of our own 
times we are forced to admit a prefer- 
ence for the reminiscence of the partisan 
rather than for the pseudo-history. There 
is a vigor about the personal narrative of 
the participator, or the political tract that 
has an end to prove, that is lacking in the 
non-partisan contemporary history. The 
times are too recent for us to know mo- 
tive and working as we may after a 
generation of publication of correspond- 
ence, and the effort to be honest squeezes 
the life out of the narrative. The better 
the contemporary judgment the less its 
literary color. 

Mr. Peck has tried to substitute anec- 
dote and gossip for ascertained motive. 
He seems to realize the impossibility of 
proving from their~own lips the inner 
motives of men now living, so he gives 
instead gossip, like an historical Boswell. 
He has a considerable degree of success 
in this. Mr. Roosevelt appears in his 
pages as a real man; whether as the real 
man it is too soon to say. 

The author is so upright in his judg- 
ments that he sometimes leans backward. 
The wisest of us cannot tell what is the 
present historical truth, as an historical 
method, to soften harsh opinions and to 
weaken all high praise, as Mr. Peck con- 
stantly does, fails to leave the desired 
impression of mature and unbiased judg- 
ment. It makes us feel, as it is, that it is 
often eareful trimming rather than actual 
knowledge. And so we personally pre- 
fer the work of the avowed partisan. 

' As for the course of the narrative in 
describing the external events of the 
years 1885-1905, there is little need -for 
comment. The Cleveland, Harrison, 
McKinley and first Roosevelt adminis- 
trations are all discussed in some detail. 





* Twenty YEARS oF THE RepPustic, 1885-1905. By 
a Thurston Peck. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
2.50. 
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The war with Spain is subdued to some- 
thing like its proper space—so pages in 
750—and some of the greater mistakes 
in current popular opinion are corrected. 
The author is happy in his accounts of 
and comments upon “yellow journalism” 
and its effects. He is less successful in 
portraying the influence of the great cor- 
porations in recent years. He is still or- 
thodox, in the popular sense, upon the 
Monroe Doctrine, in spite of the views 
of his colleague, Professor Burgess, of 
whom he ventures to speak as one of the 
three great historians of our time. 

Professor Peck’s annals are as good 
as we can hope for today. We find no 
intentional bias in them and some excel- 
lent portrayals. We cannot hope, for the 
present, to have our immediate needs 
better met. 


as 
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Two Histories of the Reforma-_ 


tion 

TuHaT after the lapse of three and 
thirty years a revised edition of Profes- 
sor Fisher’s History of the Reformation 
has been brought out, is a sign both of 
the enduring quality of the work and of 
the vitality of its octogenarian author. 
The book has been reset in clearer type; 
the notes and especially the excellent 
bibliography show keen interest in the 
publications of the past ten years; tho 
it must be confessed that the literature of 
the previous twenty find a scantier recog- 
nition. The text shows many minor 
changes, but as the title-page states, it 
is simply a revision. 

Principal Lindsay’s two volumes’ are 
a notable product of Scotch scholarship. 
In the twelve hundred pages at his dis- 
posal the author has not tried to pack all 
that might be said of the religious revolu- 
tion of the sixteenth century; he has se- 
lected the outstanding aspects of the 
great movement. After sketching the 
medizval papacy in its somber grandeur, 
the first volume considers the political, 





1 THe REFORMATION. By Geor, e Park Fisher D.D., 
LL.D. Emeritus Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in Yale University. New and revised edition. New 


York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

2A History oF THE Rerormation. By Thomas M. 
Lindsay, M.A., . Principal, The United Free 
Church College, Glasgow. J. The mee in 
Germany. II. The Reformation in the Lands Beyond 
Germany. International Theological Library. ew 
York: as. Scribner’s Sons. $5.00, 
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social and intellectual organization of 
the Roman Obedience, and enters sympa- 
thetically into the family and popular re- 
ligious life before the Reformation. 
Luther, representative of “the simple 
evangelical piety which had never disap- 
peared in the medizval Church,” we see 
in the cloister, we hear at Worms, and 
we follow him to his grave. The author 
avoids hero-worship, however, and does 
substantial justice to the other theolo- 
gians and organizers of the Lutheran 
Churches in Germany, Denmark and 
Scandinavia. The second volume treats 
the Reformation outside Germany, from 
its beginnings under Zwingli to its classic 
development under Calvin and his dis- 
ciples. Then follow the Anglican Re- 
form, Anabaptism and Socinianism, and 
the Counter-Reformation. A large fold- 
er map and a chronological summary 
complete the work. 

Dr. Lindsay has laid under tribute the 
wealth yielded by the formerly sealed ar- 
chives of the Continent, and in his search 
has gone beyond State papers and the- 
ological tracts to the popular literature 
of the time; thru the folk-songs and 


hymns he makes us feel the pulse-beat of 


the people. The author is instinctively 
concrete ; he sees too clearly to pine for 
paradox or itch for epigram. He holds 
the attention not by trenchant rhetoric 
as did Macaulay ; his strength lies rather 
in spontaneous sympathy, tempered by 
Glasgow Presbyterianism. He cannot 
help glowing for Calvin, Knox, the 
Huguenots and the dyke-cutting Dutch ; 
he enters reverently into the religious 
life of the plain people in undivided, 
Catholic days ; but his appreciation of the 
Spiritual Exercises of Loyola is less ar- 
dent than canny. Apart from about a 
dozen errors of detail the chief defects 
of the work are the occasional outcrop- 
ping of an instinctive dislike for “Ro- 
manism,” and a certain depreciation of 
the importance of the Socinian move- 
ment. 

The book is good reading; in parts, 
absorbing. Rarely has the enthusiasm of 
the writer led him into overmuch detail, 
as in the description of the ramifications 
of Genevan politics before Calvin; sel- 
dom does he repeat himself, and then 
chiefly in regard to the variant theories 
of the Eucharist, a subject so abstruse as 


to bear reiteration. In dealing with doc- 
trine he shows the resourceful expository 
power of the expert, and his pages pro- 
voke thought. Dr. Lindsay’s history de- 
serves to be widely read by ministers 
and theological students, who will find it 
fuli of ethical and religious suggestions ; 
and the swing of its style and its subor- 
dination of the technical to the vital will 
make it for the general reader the stand- 
ard English work on the subject. 


a 
A History of Tapestry 


THERE have been valuable books upon 
tapestry written by French and German 
students, but they have touched lightly 
upon the history of English tapestries. 
Mintz, in his “Short History of Tapes- 
try from the Earliest Times to the End 
of the Eighteenth Century,” a translation 
of which was published in England more 
than twenty years ago, gives some in- 
stances of early English work of the 
tenth century, and he hints at pictorial 
weavings brought or.sent to England; 
but, with the exception of the Mortlake 
industry, he gives small credit to English 
weavers for high-loom work. It was 
well for Mr. Thomson to make his ex- 
tensive study of tapestry* and to enlarge 
specially upon the treasures of the loom 
that once adorned English castles and 
palaces. Ancient inventories of princely 
collections prove how rich the country 
once was in these works of art. They 
were carried to England from conquered 
towns or castles as spoils. in the French 
wars; they were sent as gifts from Con- 
tinental rulers to English princes or 
church dignitaries; they were ordered 
from noted weavers in the Low Coun- 
tries with designs to commemorate Eng- 
lish history ; and tapestry workshops un- 
der native direction with native and with 
foreign weavers were established by 
English nobles. 

Four colored plates represent tapes- 
tries of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. The two of the earlier date, pre- 
served in Hardwicke Hall, are owned by 
the Duke of Devonshire. They are hunt- 
ing scenes of great interest, crowded 





* A History or TAPESTRY FROM THE Eariest TIMES 
TO THE Present Day. By W. G. Thomson, Examiner 
in Art. With four plates in color and numerous illus- 
trations in black and white. New York: . Pur 
nam’s Sons. $12.00. 
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with figures, rich in color, and are said 
to be the best examples of their period 
in England. Fragments of four hunting 
pieces were collated some years ago un- 
der the supervision of the present direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Museum, Sir 
Purdon Clarke, and have been successful- 
ly restored, the original colors having 
been copied from the tangled web at the 
back of the fabric. The two remaining 
colored plates represent Flemish work, 
rich in decoration and sparkling with 
gold and silver threads. One of these 
tapestries, “The Adoration of the Eternal 
Father,” is the property of Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan; the other, ““The Adoration 
of the Infant Jesus,” belongs to the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. These plates 
are reproduced from water-color draw- 
ings, three of which were made by the 
author himself. The fourth is by Ada 
and Blanche Hunter. They are remark- 
ably well executed and give with rare fi- 
delity the superb quality of the tapestry 
they represent. Mr. Thomson has 
founded his work on documents in na- 
tional archives, in the British Museum 
and in private possession, and the result 
of his investigations has been the discov- 
ery of English manufactories never be- 
fore chronicled in books of tapestry. 

Because of its size and historical inter- 
est the “Bayeux Tapestry,” so called, al- 
ways finds recognition in histories of this 
art, tho it is wrought with a needle, and 
can only claim to be embroidery. If 
these writers would but go a step farther 
and devote some pages to the noted opus 
anglicanum, which acquired widespread 
fame thruout Europe during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, it would 
benefit many students who have small op- 
portunity to see early English embroid- 
ery. An interesting collection of this 
work was shown at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club,-in London, a year or two ago, 
but pictorial illustrations of early Eng- 
lish embroidery are rare in books. 

The history of tapestry, beginning in 
the Far East, comes down thru the 
Greeks and Romans to Gaul or thru the 
Saracens by way of the Crusaders to 
Europe. It was preserved by the 
monasteries until tapestry became the 
handmaid of religion and of litera- 
ture. It kept before the eyes and in 


the mind of the ruling class of kings 
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and nobles, who had small clerkly 
lore, Greek and Roman myths, Bible 
stories, lives of the saints and tales of 
romance. In the course of centuries the 
art centered in one country of Europe 
after another, now in France, now in the 
Low Countries, now Italy, now England, 
moving here and there over the map as 
the shuttles of its weavers moved among 
the warped threads of their looms. 
When the power of the Church weakenea 
this art and craft, like other industries, 
slipped out of the monastery’s grasp, and 
high-loom weavers became independent 
workmen, only binding themselves to- 
gether in .corporations under self-im- 
poséd rules, for bettering the craft. 

In the fifteenth century a _ tapestry 
weaver packed up his looms and ma- 
terials, went with his journeymen to the 
town where his client lived and remained, 
for months or years, as the case might 
be, to do the work under his patron’s 
eye. We may read here, to the minutest 
detail, how the work was begun and car- 
ried on. A priest versed in the legends 
of saints wrote a series of incidents to il- 
lustrate the life of a saint. A painter 
translated the story into a series of small 
pictures; the seamstress and the cham- 
bermaid sewed sheets together to form 
the requisite size and shape,-and the 
painter, with the aid of the illuminator, 
painted upon their surface the cartoons. 
These cartoons became the property of 
the weaver, who used them again and 
again, but varied the fineness of the 
work, the costliness of the woof and of- 
ten the design, to suit the price. 

.The history of tapestry is full of in- 
terest, full of surprises and always 
spiced with romance, and Mr. Thomson 
has not spoiled the story in its telling. 
Nevertheless, he does not disguise the 
fact that painters who counted them- 
selves the best friends of the art have 
sometimes proved -its direst foes. He 
leaves us to question whether the divine 
Raphael himself did not set the crafts- 
man’s feet upon the downward road 
when he tempted him, by the beauty of 
his cartoons, to imitate brushwork with 
its subtle gradations of color instead of 
boldly translating the painter’s pigments 
into the less flexible but more decorative 
terms of woolen, silk and gold and sil- 
ver threads. 
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International Law and pots Speen of the 


Russo-Japanese War. By Proi. A. S. 
Hershey. New York: ‘Lhe Macmillan 
Co. $3.00. 


This is a scholarly and authoritative 
volume, altogether unlike the popular 
books on this over-written war. Yet it 
is one that even those who are not stu- 
dents of international law may read with 
interest. ‘The only books to compare 
with it in comprehensiveness and accu- 
racy are Lawrence’s ‘War and Neutral- 
ity in the Far East” and Asakawa’s 
“Russo-Japanese Conflict.” Upon read- 
ing the first few chapters of the volume 
before us one can see, however, that even 
Professor Asakawa’s concise digest of 
the. causes of the war can be redigested 
with profit. The work is, as its title 
shows, a serious attempt at reading the 
history of the war in the light of the law 
of the nations. As for the fairness of it, 
one can hardly see how either Russia or 
Japan can complain. There is only one 
point in the entire range of the author’s 
review of the war in which he does not 
uphold the action of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment as stoutly as any Japanese could. 
That point is the “Ryeshitelni” case, “an 
undoubted violation of Chinese neutral- 
ity and of the law of nations on the part 
of Japan.” The author defends the ac- 
tion of the Japanese Navy in the Che- 
mulpo affair of February 9th: “The com- 
plaints of Russia on this score, altho 
theoretically sound, were, therefore, 
practically absurd.” The contention of 
Japan is that the two incidents are iden- 
tical so far as the law of neutrality is 
concerned. Does the author justify the 
Chemulpo affair on the ground that “the 
maintenance and the independence of 
territorial integrity of Korea is one of 
the objects of the war”? The territorial 
integrity of China was not a whit less an 
object of the war to compel Russia to 
withdraw from Manchuria, a Chinese 
province. Does the author hold that 
Japan promised to respect the neutrality 
of Chinese territory outside the area of 
immediate hostile operations in Man- 
churia, and therefore was guilty? But, 
as the author himself points out, the con- 
sent of Japan to the famous Hay Note 
was conditioned altogether upon the ac- 
tion of Russia; as long as Russia respect- 
ed the neutrality of Chefu, and, in fact, 
even after she established a wireless tele- 
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graph station and converted Chefu into 

a base ot communication, Japan was 

patient and inactive until the extreme 

case of “Ryeshitelni” arose. 
& 

The Tariff and the Trusts. By Franklin 
Pierce. New York: The-Macmillan Co. 
Pp. ix, 387. $1.50. 

The publication of this book furnishes 
an excellent campaign document for a 
non-protectionist political party. What 
are commonly considered the leading 
economic and political fallacies under- 
lying the protectionist policy are intelli- 
gently exhibited by a plentiful citation 
of facts and figures and thru direct and 
separate appeals to the interests of manu- 
facturers, laborers and farmers. The 


’ book is not, as the title seems to indicate, 


limited to a discussion of the relations of 
the tariff and the trusts. The broader 
aspects of protectionism are treated with 
a view to ascribing to the present tariff 
the existence of all the evils known to 
industry and government. The writer 
ignores the fact that trusts exist in indus- 
tries that have not been directly affected 
by the tariff, and that many of the evils 
ascribed to protectionism prevail in free 
trade England. Moreover, Great Brit- 
ain, wifh absolute free trade, suffers 
from what appears to have become a 
chronic state of unemployment, whereas 
protectionist Germany is experiencing an 
era of industrial prosperity. The most 
effective arguments of the writer against 
protectionism are found in the chapter 
relating to the -effects of the tariff on 
American shipping. That protectionism 
is a potent cause of the backward condi- 
tion of our shipping can hardly be. denied 
by even the stanchest advocates of the 
present tariff system. High* duties on 
imports not only increase the cost of 
shipbuilding materials, but also hinder 
the expansion of commerce by shutting 
out imports and thereby shutting in ex- 
ports. But despite the fact that a system 
of free trade would undoubtedly extend 
our foreign commerce, economic prog- 
ress or depression cannot be gauged sole- 
ly by the volume of imports and exports, 
inasmuch as imports and exports are af- 
fected by home consumption as well as 
by foreign demand for our products. 
The author’s arguments based upon the 
comparison of the volume of exports and 
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imports at different periods and of differ- 
ent countries should accordingly not be 
accepted as conclusive of the economic 
evils of a protective system. 


wt 
Literary Notes 


Any of the books reviewed in Tue INpDE- 
PENDENT will be sent by us on receipt of price. 
It is sometimes a convenience to readers in 
renewing subscription to include the money 
for some book wanted. 


:...Mr. W. H. Mallock’s attack on social- 
ism now running inthe North American Review 
has received replies by two prominent so- 
cialists, Mr. Morris Hillquit, in a pamphlet 
published by the Socialist Literature Company, 
New York, and Mr. Gaylord Wilshire in one 
_— by the Wilshire Book Company, New 

ork. a 


‘,...A small volume of comely and attract- 
ive form is Dr. Lyman Abbott’s plea for 
optimism and good cheer entitled Christ’s Se- 
cret of Happiness, which, Di..Abbott urges, 
“is character. Each quality or attribute of 
character has its own peculiar blessedness. To 
interpret this truth as it is affirmed by Jesus 
Christ in the Beatitudes is the object of this 
little volume.” (Crowell & Co. 75 cents.) 


....T ent and Testament is the story of a 
camping tour in Palestine made by Mr. Her- 
bert Rix. (Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2.50.) Mr. Rix made a number -of 
excursions off the’ beaten tourist track, ob- 
served carefully and compared his observations 
with the remarks of the best students, and was 
skilful and fortunate with his camera, a large 
number of lifelike photographs adding value to 
his story. 


....1n A Practical Guide for Authors, Wil- 
liam Stone Booth has amplified his earlier 
volume, Notes for the ‘Guidance of Authors, 
issued thru the Macmillan Company, in 1900, 
and the present book gives all the information 
needed by one for the publication of a book 
and. the preparation of manuscript. Mr. 
Booth writes with authority, having full and 
very helpful knowledge of his subject. A 
considerable. portion of the present book has 
to do with American and various foreign rules 
for spelling, punctuation, etc. [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Boston. 50 cents.] 


....We hear the word “poise” from a large 
number of nice people, who would be unable 
to tell what they mean by it. Mr. William 
Anthony Spinney tells us what it is in Health 
Through Self-Control, and asserts that 
“Health is a habit,’ and other startling state- 
ments, some of them founded upon the ex- 

riments of Mr. Horace Fletcher. (Lothrop, 

ee & Shepherd Co. $1.20.) Other para- 
graphs are less sane, altho more amusing. As 
a rare example of pseudo-science we quote the 
following: “It is said by an authority in 


physiology and psychology that a person, in- 
dulging much in eating red beets grows jeal- 
ous; eating green peas, joyous; carrots, mild; 
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turnips, despondent, mad. The chemical in- 
gredients in these, complementing the col- 
ors (!) produce these effects.” There is much 
more of such nonsense in the book. 


2s 
Pebbles 


Ir a pup would always remain a pup, we 
would buy one.—Atchison Globe. 


Tue Fare—How dare you use such terrible 


language to the poor horse! 


Cabby—Can’t ’elp- it, mum, but if you wos a 
real lady you wouldn’t understand it.—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


A purIsT he, 
A rustic she. 
His nerves were somewhat torn 
When she did say 
In artless way, 
“Yes, Harold, I am yourn.” 
—Washington Herald. 


MEN, think this over: Can you remember 
the first time you wore trousers? 

The first time you tried to smoke? 

The first girl you were in love with? 

The first time you kissed her? 

The first pair of long pants you wore? 

The first dress suit you had on? 

The first dollar you earned? 

The first stiff hat you donned? 

The first time you proposed to a girl? 

The first time you were sent for milk and 
drank some on the way home? 

The last time your daddy tanned your hide. 
—The North American Review. 


o 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society, Science reports the fol- 
lowing papers were read: “The Influence of 
Imperceptible Shadows on the Judgment of 
Distance,” by Prof. E. B. Titchener; “The 
Liver as the Seat of the Soul,” by Prof. Mor- 
ris Jastrow, Jr.; “Charts Illustrating the Tax- 
onomic Relations of the Monocotyledonous 
and Dicotyledonous Plant Families,” by Prof. 
John W. Harstberger, and “The Groups Which 
Are Generated by Two Operators of Order 
Two and Four Respectively, Where Commu- 
tator Is of Order Two,” by Prof. G. A. Miller. 


MAYBE I WAS. 


WHEN I see a youth with his pants turned up 
and his beautiful socks on view, 

And over one eye perched a little, round hat, 
with a ribbon of mauve or blue, — 

And the fourteen rings and the seven pins that 
he got at his dear prep school, 
Why, it strikes. a chord, and I say: “Oh Lord, 

was I ever that big a fool?” 


When I see a youth with his gloves turned 
down and a cigarette stuck in his face, 
And a loud check coat and a horse-cloth vest 

and a half an inch wide shoe lace, 
And a bunch of hair that hides his eats, arid a 
line of senseless drool, ‘ 
Then I paw the sward, as I say: “Oh, Lord; 
was, I ever that big a fool?” 
—The Daily Princetonian. 























Bellum Delendum Est 


But whether the delegates at The 
Hague will comprehend the full purpose 
of their meeting is quite doubtful. It is 
not that they may decide what property 
shall be sacred in war, or how war may 
be made less warlike, but how war may 
be abolished; and this is the purpose 
which the people should keep before 
them, whatever the Governments may 


have in view. Every ruler declares that 


he and his country are all for peace, and 
_ then they build more ships and stronger 
forts and drive their young men into the 
army, as if they were all for war. 

When the first Conference met the 
question of ending war was not present- 
ed in the proposals, and the United 
States had to press the topic on the un- 
willing delegates. But now the offer to 
the nations of a plan of arbitration in- 
stead of war is the best part of its work; 
we might almost say the only part which 
the world cares to remember. So now 
the program is of the same slender sort. 
The topics now presented are such as 
these: The inviolability of private prop- 
erty, of belligerents on the ocean; the 
rights and duties of neutrals; the use of 
new types of military and naval guns; 
and the bombardments of seaports in 
times of war. These proposals. have 
in view the alleviating of horrors and 
the blunting only a little the Devil’s 
spurs. Certain other proposed points do 
have a little bearing on the abolition of 
war, or, rather, limiting its occasions. 
One will have to do with perfecting a 
treaty of arbitration, and another will 
concern the question whether one nation 
shall collect by force the debts owed by 
another. The question of reducing 
armaments is not likely to be seriously 
considered—or, at least, certain Govern- 
ments say they will not consider it. Ger- 
many, for example, is sure she has not 
a big enough navy and will not consent 
to forego its purpose to prepare for a 
war with a naval power. It is very 
much to be doubted whether Japan, 
which feels that she must be ever on 
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guard against Russia and perhaps China, 
would give her consent to any reduction. 
Indeed, it is this matter which she has 
in mind, probably, when she reserves the 
right to withdraw if at any time a useful 
result is not probable. 

Yet the one end is the absolute aboli- 
tion of war. It stands behind all other 
discussions. That it is which is meant 
when it is proposed that the Conference 
shall have a permanent home at The 
Hague, and shall meet automatically and 
regularly to settle the affairs of nations. 
and thus to create, in time, an inter- 
national parliament, a legislature as well 
as a judicial tribunal for the world. 
That is the ultimate object in view, not 
always confessed, but always understood 
by those prophets and seers who an. 
nounce what ought to be, and so create 
the public sentiment which statesmen 
must in the end obey. War must be de- 
stroyed, and what must be shall be. 

So great is our interest in this subject 
that we have sent Mr. Hamilton Holt, of 
our editorial staff, to The Hague to 
study the work of the Conference on the 
ground, and meet with its members, that 
THE INDEPENDENT may be better able to 
serve its readers in the cause of inter- 
national peace. 


. a 
San Francisco’s Rascals 


Mayor Scumitz has been convicted. 
Ruef had already confessed his guilt. He 
will not escape punishment, altho his tes- 
timony against other scoundrels will be 
counted to his credit when the inevitable 
penalty is exacted. Thus the forces of 
law and order and righteousness in San 
Francisco have made a good beginning 
in the courts. But it is only a beginning. 
The prosecutors now see before them 
their greatest task. It is to convict and 
punish the millionaire givers of bribes 
who bought the weak Mayor and the 
clerks and blacksmiths and hackdrivers 
of the Board of Supervisors. 

It was a comparatively unimportant 
transaction—this one which has brought 
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Schmitz to the gates of the penitentiary. 
Five restaurants were compelled to pay 
$5,000 for a renewal of their liquor li- 
censes. Ruef was the go-between, and 
he shared with Schmitz the money thus 
extorted. This indictment and the similar 
one against Ruef were the first to be tried, 
because they had been the first reported 
by the grand jury. But both these men 
are accused in scores of later indictments 
of receiving large bribes from the officers 
of public service corporations, and of 
bribing the Supervisors in the interest of 
those officers. When they come to be 


tried on these indictments, they will stand - 


with the rich bribers, and the prosecutors 
may find that the influence which will be 
exerted for these bribe-givers’ will be 
used also for Schmitz, if not for the con- 
fessing Ruef. 

It will be observed that the money was 
extorted from the restaurant keepers two 
years and a half ago. It is known that 
in the same way Schmitz and Ruef sold 
their protection to vicious resorts of the 
foulest kind, and in some instances even 
shared in the profits of them. Thus did 
Schmitz become qualified to protest 
against the presence in the public schools 
of a few innocent and well-behaved Jap- 
anese children. With money in_ his 
pocket that had been paid for the protec- 
tion of brothels, by the side of other 
money corruptly received for public 
service franchises, he became the virtu- 
ous leader of the rascally Supervisors 
and others who professed to fear that 
their children would be contaminated and 
demoralized by association in school with 
the little Japanese! And this is the man 
who journeyed to Washington as a kind 
of ambassador to negotiate with the Pres- 
ident an agreement involving, in return 
for some concession from the bribe- 
takers and vice-protectors who held office 
in San Francisco, a restriction that could 
scarcely fail to be regarded as humili- 
ating by a proud and friendly nation. 
We understand that in the penitentiary 
Schmitz will not be exposed to the con- 
taminating influence of Japanese associ- 
ates. 

Because of a statute enacted at the sug- 
gestion of Ruef for the protection of cer- 
tain election commissioners of his own 
kind who were in danger of prosecution, 


' 


Schmitz cannot be ousted from the office 
which he has disgraced until his convic- 
tion shall have been confirmed by the 
court of last resort. For a time, at least, 
the duties of the office will be performed 
by some one of the bribe-takers in the 
Board of Supervisors. At first thought 
this seems unfortunate, but it should be 
remembered that all of these Supervisors 
are under the control of the prosecutors 
and their associates in the movement for 
reform. Indictments, based upon their 
own confessions, hang over the heads of 
seventeen of them. The Supervisor 
whom they shall appoint to act as Mayor 
will do the work honestly. He will not 
dare to go astray. And it may be that a 
resignation will make it possible to ap- 
‘point such a man as.ex-Mayor Phelan. 
Then the city government would be in 
good hands. - 

Many and serious indeed have been 
the blunders and sins of organized labor 
in San Francisco. We are glad to know 
that in their action concerning wages, 
since the great fire, the unions have not 
been wholly unreasonable. At first they 
publicly agreed to maintain: the old rates. 
But this agreement was soon broken or 
abrogated. We understand that the ad- 
vances were made partly because employ- 
ers bid against each other for labor, thus 
raising the rates by their own offers, but 
mainly for the reason that rents were 
largely increased by landlords and the 
prices of food supplies sharply raised by 
merchants. These advances, afiecting the 
cost of living, were made, we are told, 
before the demands for higher wages, and 
were the chief cause of those demands. 

We have said that their greatest task 
is now before the prosecutors. How 
great it may be no one knows who has 
not read a remarkable statement given 
to the public by Francis J. Heney on 
May 3l!st, a few days after the finding of 
indictments against Patrick Calhoun and 
several other wealthy men was an- 
nounced. There were several thousand 
words in this earnest address to the pub- 
lic. The prosecutors, Mr. Heney said, 
were facing the gravest crisis that had 
arisen since the beginning of their work. 
Rich friends or business associates of 
rich men indicted had sought to-prevent 
the prosecution of them. The influence 
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of the banks upon borrowers and de- 
positors had been exerted for this pur- 
pose. Bank managers were saying that 
the prosecution of such men as Calhoun 
would destroy the financial credit of the 
community. “This method has _ been 
adopted and is being diligently and sys- 
tematically used in San Francisco and 
thruout the State in behalf of the rich 
men who have been indicted.” Banks in 
New York, he continued, that were sub- 
ject to the influence of Mr. Calhoun and 
his associates had brought pressure to 
bear upon their bank correspondents in 
the city, in order that, if possible, the 
prosecution might be prevented. Before 
the indictments were reported, “bankers 
and merchants” had “talked to members 
of the grand jury along these lines.” 

He argued at length to show why it 
had been necessary to procure the con- 
fessions of the Supervisors and to defer 
the prosecution of them, explaining that 
the indictment of guilty rich men. was 
needed to convince the poor man that no 
one was above the law. A committee of 
seven had been appointed to co-operate 
with Rudolph Spreckels and himself. 
This, he said, had been a part of the 
scheme of fraud and hypocrisy. It had 
been “inspired by the same rich men who 
are now under indictment and by their 
friends,” and the purpose of the project 
had been to impair “the efficiency of the 
prosecuting officers.” “We want your 
support,” said he in conclusion; “we 
dlenounce as lies the charges that we are 
prosecuting any man or men with mali- 
cious or selfish motives or to gain any 
personal end.” 

This appeal, made only three weeks 
ago by a prosecutor of exceptional abil- 
itv and courage, indicates the. nature of 
the hostile influences against which he 
may now have to contend. The credit of 
a city having an assessed valuation of 
$400,000,000 and a municipal debt of 
only $5,000,000 ought to be good. If 
San Francisco’s financial credit has been 
impaired, the impairment is due to the 
‘exposed dishonesty of officials and others 
who are now, we trust, to be brought to 
justice. The way to establish its credit 
on the highest level is to punish every 
guilty man who has been indicted and to 
prove that no one of them is above the 
law. } 
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Employers’ Liability 

PRESIDENT RoosEvELt’s fertility in 
suggestions of economic and social re- 
form was unimpaired when he boarded 
his car for Oyster Bay and the summer 
vacation. If he really was or is in need 
of rest, nothing in his public activity 
gave intimation of the fact. 

It was to be expected that his proposal 
that “workmen should receive a certain, 
definite and limited compensation for all 
accidents in industry, irrespective of 
negligence,” would: precipitate the usual 
volume of infallible journalistic judg- 
ments, most of them, of course, condem- 
natory. But Mr. Roosevelt’s battery is 
such a rapid-fire machine that the edi- 
torial pages cannot hold open for the 
criticism of any one volley for more than 
two or three days at the longest. lor 
the plain, non-journalistic citizen, how- 
ever, it is sometimes a useful exercise to 
turn back to one of the President's 
propositions after the newspapers have 
forgotten it, and looking at it dispassion- 
ately, try to see what reason the stren- 
uous propounder may have had for his 
conviction. 

This particular suggestion on the sub- 
ject of employers’ liability has seemed 
especially crude and drastic to most of 
his critics merely because they are not 
informed upon the results of such eco- 
nomic-legal experiments in some other 
parts of the world—for example, in Eng- 
land, where the statute in force with 
good results for nearly ten years past is 
substantially that which Mr. Roosevelt 
proposes for American railroads. 

As it stands today, our law on this 
subject is about as absurd, and in its 
practical working, unjust, as it could 
well be made. In no class of cases that 
come before the courts are the parties to 
a suit more unequally matched. On the 
one side a laborer, or even’a skilled man 
like a locomotive engineer, to whom the 
loss of a month’s wages means a close 
approach to poverty, and to whom a very 
modest lawyer’s fee is almost beyond 
command ; on the other side, a corpora- 
tion to which a check drawn for a thou- 
sand dollars or more for an hour’s advice 
is only an item in the day’s, accounts— 
such are the plaintiff and the defendant 
in most of the accident cases.‘ It is true 
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that not infrequently juries award large 
damages to a plaintiff whose injuries are 
clearly shown to have resulted from 
gross negligence on the part of the de- 
tendant. But even in these cases judg- 
ment by the trial court very rarely means 
ultimate payment of the award. It is the 
rule of the corporations, very seldom de- 
parted ‘from, to appeal from court to 
court, and long before the court of last 
resort is reached the plaintiff, dropping 
out of the unequal struggle, accepts 
whatever payment is offered him in set- 
tlement. 

Not only by reason of this inequality 
is the workingman, who faithfully serves 
mankind by risking his life in a danger- 
ous occupation, placed at a hopeless dis- 
advantage, but also by the very letter of 
the law his case is made nearly hopeless. 
Under -the statutes of the State of New 
York, for example, the slightest contrib- 
utory negligence on the part of an in- 
jured employee is a bar to recovery, how- 
ever gross may have been not only the 
negligence of the employer, but even his 
flagrant violation of specific statutes. 
Thus, for example, in the case of a young 
girl maimed for life by unprotected ma- 
chinery which the law expressly says 
shall be protected, it was held that no re- 
covery could be made because the child 
was working in a factory under legal 
age, altho it was shown that the em- 
ployer had engaged her in full knowl- 
edge that he also was violating’ the law 
and that he had expressly commanded 
her to operate the machine in the face 
of her fear and protest. 

To say, as every right- minded man 
must say, that such a state of affairs is 
barbarous and a disgrace to our alleged 
Christian civilization, is to stop far short 
of the protest that should be made. 
President Roosevelt deserves the thanks 
‘of the entire American people in having 
raised the question whether a more ade- 
quate protection may not be provided. 

It may be true, as many employers 
allege, that an inflexible rule of payment 
for all injuries, without suit brought for 
recovery and irrespective of contributory 
negligence, would so greatly increase the 
operating expenses of industry and com- 
merce that the prices for all goods and 
services would have to be raised to the 
consumers. The President contemplates 





this possibility, and says: “Let the prices 
then be raised.” In the long run the 
general welfare would be promoted. 

We seriously question, however, 
whether any appreciable increase of cost 
would follow the proposed reform. 
Enormous sums in lawyers’ fees would 
be saved, and the improved machinery 
and appliances which railroads and man- 
ufacturing establishments would be com- 
pelled to resort to would probably be a 
real economy in the end. We still labor 
in America under the delusion that, 
whether or not it is ethically right 
to hold property more sacred than human 
life, it is economically expedient to make 
the assumption. The courts do not make 
it in set words, but far too often their 
rulings unconsciously or tacitly involve 
it. It is probable that every common- 
wealth annually carries a large sum to 
the loss column of its profit and loss ac- 
count because of this erroneous judg- 
ment. 

ef 


Mid-June 


Tue middle of June is the middle of 
the year; that is it ought to be, but this 
year it is so only in the calendar. Spots 
on the sun, or a misguided Gulf current, 
may account for the cold summer, but 
there are compensations. It is a splendid 
opportunity for prophets. Of course 
nothing less than a new glacial era will 
satisfy these, while some of them will 
have to bring the world to an end. As 
this has been done so often already no- 
body cares. Among the Jews a false 
prophet was stoned to death. It has not 
yet occurred to Anglo-Saxons to put this 
check on foreseeing. One may have his 
pick of the prophets, according .to his 
temperament; the: Jeremiah sort pre- 
dominating. 

But all this while the trees and bushes, 
regardless of prophecy, have. gone 
straight forward. Never was. foliage 
finer ; never did the fruit trees so throw 
their souls into blossom. A big: apple 


tree is about the best symbol of human 
good-will that the world has, and in early 
June the Northern orchards were ablaze 
with bloom. A good deal of May is 
pushed over the line this year, a little 
belated ; but for that reason or for some 
other the blossoms hang on twice as long 
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The Judas tree was full col- 
and the orchards for 


as usual. 
ored for _a-mon 
two weeks. The bees have the better of 


it and so do we. It makes poets of us; 
and unless a man has some poetry in his 
life he gets little good of it. Even the 
cowboy and rough-rider literature puts a 
new face on Nature for those who cannot 
understand Thoreau and Long and Rob- 
erts and Burroughs. But alas for the 
cities during these ugly months. The ex- 


cursion boats make few trips and sui-. 


cides multiply. 

Nature, after all, says very different 
things to different folk, so that going 
back to Nature is not the same thing to 
all who try it. The simple life is to 
some exceedingly complex. - Ten vol- 
umes make one man’s library, but the 
next needs ten thousand. And the ten 
volume man gets out of the fields mostly 
hay—for his cattle. ‘The orchards have 
only so many barrels of salable apples for 
him, and he has never noticed the shades 
of color in apple blossoms. The odor 
of the lilac bushes is always stifled with 
the stale odor of tobacco, and the rose is 
unable to make an atmosphere for- either 
his soul or his body. These people have 
the advantage during the ill - timed 
months, for tho they miss something, 
they do not lose as much as the man with 
imagination. 

The big thing about June is that it is 
the fullest expression we ever have of 
life. It comes nearest to being all 
growth, expansion, ebullience, joy—in 
other words, all life, One thing supreme- 
ly notable is the vast number of creatures 
and things brought into co-operation, 
working together, if you please, for the 
glory of God; or if you prefer so to ex- 
press it, for the help of man. The bees, 
while gathering honey, pollenize the ap- 
ples and plums. There would be little 
fruit without this by-product of honey 
making. And what a job they have; 
what millions of blossoms to visit! At 
first glance the birds seem working only 
at their own affairs, but they really need 
us and we need them nor can we get on 
alone. Then what diversity of results! 
What would happen if conformity should 
get control of Nature? The infinite va- 


riety of outlines in the trees and groves 
reduced to formality; foliage and flow- 
ers toned into one fashion ; birds all sing- 
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ing just one song, and in the-midst of it 
all men with exactly the same emotions, 
hopes, purposes, methods and joys. 
Think of only one game in all the world ; 
croquet, or some such manity as domi- 
noes. This, after all, is what the world 
has fought for and prayed for. Conven- 
tionalism and conformity have been the 
ideal of the millions of brakemen (and 
brakewomen), but the little leaves of 
June have resisted this tendency suc- 
cessfully. 

How can a man be without religion in 
this sort of world? It seems barely pos- 
sible during January; but at least twice 
a year there ought to be a big sponta- 
neity of emotion, looking outward and 
upward for some One to love; in May 
and June, when everything is full of 
beauty and sweetness, when the violets 
and the roses and all the huge trees that 
fill the lawns and the orchards are 
breathing fragrance; and once more in 
September and October, when the har- 
vests are being gathered in, when the ap- 
ples cover the ground and the corn lies 
in golden piles about the fields. The 
spirit of beauty is abroad in June, the 
ugly has no place. The valleys are alive 
with gentle emotions; the hills kiss their 
hands to each other. Whence came those 
religions that breathe vengeance? They 
must have been born in deserts, and in 
either oppressive cold or oppressive heat ; 
they are the children of terror. Let us 
have the religion of June. Indeed we do 
have it if we walk with Jesus in the 
wheat fields, discuss parables of every- 
day life, or the lilies that toil not nor 
spin. Some time we shall find the soul 
of that religion that was born in the spirit 
of good-will and everlasting fellowship. 

What an insignificant thing is a flower. 
How can human happiness hang on a 
fragile bunch of petals and stamens, that 
blushes and dies? But, poetry is the 
rhyming of Nature, the making all things 
to sing together. Then science goes 
farther, for it teaches universal interde- 
pendence and counsels infinite respect 
and tenderness. It shows us all things 
moving forward together or retrograd- 
ing in company. If your fields run to 
thistles so does your soul. A man is 
never so well photographed as on his 
farm—that is a complete picture of him- 
self. Then poetry and science strike 
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hands in teaching us the purpose and the 
spirit, the soul in all things; and before 
we are aware of our drift we find the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Parables written 
between our mathematical axioms and 
our philosophical categories. The Golden 
Rule and the Rule of Three are not far 
apart. For is it not June that repeats, 
annually and fervidly: There is One, 
over all, in all, thru all; in whom we live 
and move and have our being. The blos- 
som of the rose is natural piety. The 
lily comes up in faith and hope and love. 
Every day is brimful of promise. 

The strawberries are first to fulfil, and 
the cherries follow close after. But ev- 
erything says, Believe in something 
good; in Him who inspires all things. 
Everything is forward-looking. Who 
told the farmer that he could put seed 
into the ground and by and by could get 
it back again fourfold? His faith has 
become a sort of instinct, an unconscious 
trust. He is complicated with an in- 
tricacy of purpose and wit and good-will ; 
and instinctively knows it. Science and 


art and religion are one. To work is to. 


worship ; “Laborare est orare.” 
& 


Gen. Robert E. Lee, Jr., as a 
Historian 


Art the meeting of the Confederate Vet- 
erans at Richmond, General Stephen D. 
Lee was re-elected Commander-in-Chief, 
and General Robert E. Lee, Jr., made a 
speech which, we are told, “thrilled the 
convention.” We are pleased that it 


made no defense for slavery or secession, © 


but we are irfterested in some historical 
statements made by the speaker. He 
said : 

“Her greatest men [of the South] always 
maintained slavery to be the most dangerous 
element in the country.” 


That is good to hear, but it follows 
that Jefferson Davis and John C. Cal- 
houn were not in the list of her “greatest 
men.” Calhoun, when Secretary of 
State, in a despatch to the British Min- 
ister, April 27th, 1844, declared slavery 
to be a political institution “essential to 
the peace, safety and prosperity of those 
States of the Union in which it exists.” 
That language seems strange now, and 
is not repeated. 





General Lee continues: 

“Virginia in October, 1778, and Georgia in 
1798 passed acts prohibiting the importation 
of slaves. Thus, to the everlasting credit of 
the South, upon whése devoted head the vials 
of holy wrath have been so unjustly and 
brutally poured out for propagating, nourish- 
ing and harboring slavery, she leads the world 
in an earnest attempt to prevent the very 
thing of which she is accused.” 

Virginia and Georgia past such acts 
and Maryland also. Massachusetts and 
other States past such acts some years 
earlier. But General Lee says: 

“Altho the South had at one time no 
inconsiderable career of maritime adventure, 
no ship or shipmaster of hers has ever in a 
single case been implicated in the illicit Afri- 
can slave trade.” 

Slavery was planted in South Carolina 
by Governor Sir John Yeamans, who 
brought his slaves from the Barbadoes, 
to be sure, not from Africa. But slave 
ships sailed from Savannah for the coast 
of Africa, and Georgia became a slave 
State against the will of James Ogle- 
thorpe, who led the first settlers. 

As to secession General Lee says: 

“Secession was not preached for the first 
time in the South. It was threatened in the 
North four times before South Carolina se- 
ceded. First, from Col. Timothy Pickering, 
of Massachusetts, opposing the acquisition of 
Louisiana; second, from Josiah ‘Quincy, of 
Massachusetts, over the proposed admission of 
Louisiana as a State; third, from the Hart- 
ford Convention, in which five States were 
represented, over the dissatisfaction occa- 
sioned by the war with Great Britain, and 
fourth, from the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, because it was proposed to annex Texas 
to the Federal Union.” 

These are extraordinary assertions, and 
should not be allowed to pass into pop- 
ular history unquestioned or uncontra- 
dicted. It is unfortunate that such dec- 
larations should be given wide currency. 
It is true that Colonel Timothy Picker- 
ing opposed the acquisition of Louisiana, 
altho we find no evidence that he favored 
or threatened secession. The extreme of 
Mr. Quincy’s secession utterance was 
made in Congress in 1811, when he said 
that if the bill for the admission of 
Louisiana should pass “the bonds of this 
Union are virtually dissolved, that the 
States which compose it are free from 
their moral obligations; and that, as it 
will be the right of all, so it will be the 
duty of some, to prepare definitely for a 
separation, amicably if they can, violent- 
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ly if they must.” But we do not find 
that when Louisiana was admitted he 
then actually urged separation. 

As to the Hartford Convention there 
is- no doubt that its members were 
charged with favoring secession, but this 
was mainly calumny. Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island and Connecticut sent 


delegates, but with the distinct provision 


that whatever was done must be “not re- 
pugnant to their obligation as members 
of the Union.” That forbade secession. 
The conclusions were in the form of 
recommendations for amendments to the 
Constitution, such as that representation 
and taxation should be based on the pop- 
ulation of free persons, and that a two- 
thirds vote should be necessary to admit 
a State or to declare war, and that no 
President should be chosen for two suc- 
cessive terms from the same State. There 
was no secession there. Amendment 
precludes secession. 

Finally General Lee declares that the 
Legislature of Massachusetts took action 
in favor of secession because of the pro- 
posed- action to annex Texas. This 
statement is a figment of a disordered 
imagination. No such action was taken, 
not even in the public meetings of pro- 
test presided over by Charles Francis 
Adams and Henry Wilson. Indeed it was 
elsewhere that secession was proposed. 
The cry was: “Texas or Disunion!” <A 
meeting in the Barnstable District of 
. South Carolina called for “annexing 
Texas to the Union, if the Union will ac- 
cept it; or, if the Union will not accept 
it, of annexing Texas to the Southern 
States.” At the Williamsburg District 
of the same State a meeting declared 
that “it was better to be out of the Union 
with Texas than in it without her”; and 
in Beaufort another meeting announced 
that they would dissolve the . Union 
“sooner than abandon Texas.” Senator 
Benton, of Missouri, believed that under 
the pretext of getting Texas into the 
Union, the scheme was to get the South 
out of the Union. 

We offer these corrections, not be- 
cause of General Lee’s authority as a his- 
torian, but because his address has been 
published all over the South, and will be 
assumed there to tell the accepted truth. 
But it is not the truth, and it is just such 
misstatements as these which mislead 
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public judgment, and even foster sec- 
tional prejudice and distrust. 


a 
Our Battleship Show 


THE business of the Atlantic fleet, now 
including sixteen battleships, is during 
the summer months to practise battle 
tactics. Battle tactics are simply re- 
hearsals in which the conditions of actual 
engagements are reproduced as nearly as 
possible; squadrons or fleets acting 
against one another or against targets 
disposed in some special way. It is just 
as idle to imagine that a company of 
actors could satisfactorily perform a play 
without rehearsals as to think that a 
group of battleships could efficiently: act 
together without them. In this way not 
only are possible evolutions tried out, but 
the capacities of the vessels themselves 
under crucial conditions are determined ; 
and as every one aboard them is, or 
ought to be, compelled to take the exact 
station he would assume in battle and 
work in that environment, such practise 
is exceédingly valuable in determining 
whether or not obstacles to his best en- 
deavors exist. 

This is especially true with regard to 
admirals and captains. Just where an 
admiral is to go during an action is to- 
day a much discussed question in the 
navy; and another one of equal im- 
portance is whether or not captains 
should be shut up in conning towers, 
where their field of vision is very limited, 
and if not how they are to be protected. 
Then there are many serious questions 
relative to conveying orders or informa- 
tion from ship to ship, for it is recog- 
nized that wireless telegraphy cannot be 
used in battle, and these involve the try- 
ing out of signal systems or of practising 
maneuvers without any signals at all. 
All of these matters are of great mo- 
ment, and their settlement is entirely 
apart from attaining proficiency in hit- 
ting targets. 

There has not been any such team 
work—certainly none worthy of the 
name—and it is high time the fleet got at 
it and stopped drifting around to summer 
watering places or making a show of it- 
self at Jamestown. Nobody disputes 
that the people ought to be given chances 
to see their ships, and that it is a good 
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thing, now and then, to send them into 
the Hudson River or to other places 
where large numbers of their owners can 
inspect them; but not at the expense of 
their efficiency. In that Jamestown fleet 
there are half a dozen battleships which 
are not even “shaken down’”—that is, 
their new crews neither know their ves- 
sels nor their places on them so as to be 
able to handle them, even during ordi- 
nary cruising, with certainty and skill. 
To imagine that they are now ready for 
action is absurd; and a war vessel that 
is not so ready, instantly and at any mo- 
ment, and whether in peace-time or war- 
time, is of little use as a national safe- 
guard or peace promoter. There has 
been plenty of criticism directed to the 
contribution already made in money by 
the nation to the Jamestown Exhibition, 
but the amount given will look small if 
the battleships are to be kept there for 
any length of time. The expense of 
them is about $44,000 a day, not counting 
loss by deterioration, and their lifetime is 
very short. This is easily enough borne 
if coupled with the knowledge that 
they are being kept up to the highest 
working mark; but when they are not 
and it is all devoted solely to furnishing 
another attraction to a privately owned 
show, it looks altogether too much to take 
from the taxpayers’ pockets. Besides, 
six officers and seven seamen of the navy 
have so far lost their lives at Jamestown 
—and that is more’ than the Spanish war 
cost us. 
ss 


The Japanese Flurry 


WE do not believe that there is the 
slightest chance of war with Japan, and 
it is reckless madness to make a noise 
about it. But no thanks to San Fran- 
cisco. That city needs a change of heart, 
and there is evidence that it is experi- 
encing a change of heart. Its Mayor is 
in prison and a new Mayor will act in 
his place. We trust that the new control 
will yield less to noisy and blatant dema- 
gogs, and that decent treatment will be 
accorded to yellow men as well as white. 

The United States, as a nation, has 
good will toward Japan and the Japan- 
ese. Equally, Japan ‘has good will 
toward our country. The feeling in San 
Francisco is not general. There may be 


in any country sections that do not rep- 
resent the people as a whole. San Fran- 
cisco is peculiar. It has been ruled by 
a class of people that represent not its 
best, but its worst element. Now the 
city will try again to put its best to the 
front. 

The occasion of the present difficulty 
is not, of the sort that has any serious 
import. Such cases have occurred not a 
few ‘times in the past and no war threat- 
ened. We had one such case in New 
Orleans, when not merely was a shop 
sacked, but when several Italians were 
killed, and our country paid the dam- 
ages, for it could not overstep State 
authority and punish the guilty. The 
Japanese themselves had a bad mob in 
Tokio on the announcement of the Peace 
of Portsmouth, and destroved American 
property, and we never thought of it as 
an occasion for irritation and war. We 
knew it did not represent the Japanese 
Government or the Japanese people as a 
whole, nor even those men who com- 
posed the mob when in their sober 
senses. The occasion was peculiar, and 
the feelings of the populace were stirred 
by their disappointment. They were in 
a passion because, under the earnest ad- 
vice of President Roosevelt, their nego- 
tiators had yielded and received no trib- 
ute of money from Russia. But there 
was also occasion for the outbreak which 
led to the destruction of the Japanese . 
shop in San Francisco. The feeling was 
not against the Japanese as such, but 
against them as giving shelter and provi- 
sion to white scabs. It happened to be 
Japanese that suffered incidentally to 
most miserable and shocking conditions 
in a great labor war. To be sure, it 
made the case no easier tha* the shop 
belonged to a Japanese, but it would be 
ridiculous to make this a casus belli, and 
that the responsible Japanese statesmen 
know full well. 

And yet this is otherwise a matter for 
serious concern, for it is such incidents 
as this and as the public schcol difficulty 
which create that public feeling which 
might lead in the end to war. The Jap- 
anese are as proud a people as are we, 
possibly as arrogant. When we use the 
latter word we refer, not to the attitude 
of our Government, but to that of indi- 
viduals. We have a vast number of citi- 
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zens who imagine that those of another 
race are essentially so inferior that we 
can scarcely do injustice to them, so long 
as we merely wipe our feet on them. 
Such people make us enemies in Cuba, 
in the Philippines, in China and in 
Japan. They are the men who are 
responsible for the Chinese boycott 
against American goods, and it is just 
such Britishers who are responsible for 
the growing ill will and the restiveness 
in India under the English control. 
Englishmen are now seriously concerned 
as to what the outcome will be in India, 
and these conceited Americans are pre- 
paring the way for another outbreak in 
the Philippines. In order to be loved 
we must ourselves first love. When Cali- 
fornia declares that she does not love 
and does not want the Chinese or the 
Japanese, it arouses reciprocal hatred in 
those countries. The men who assert 
racial inferiority for the Japanese are do- 
ing their best to create war, and such a 
war would be one of the worst which 
the world has ever seen, and the result 
would be very doubtful. At present 
Japan has far the larger and better 
trained army and equally the larger and 
heavier navy, and could destroy ours 
piecemeal before our entire fleet could be 
concentrated, and Hawaii and San Fran- 
cisco would suffer most in a war of the 
two Powers. 

But, as we have said, a war is prepos- 
terous. We have so little fear of it that 
we have not yet taken pains to protect 
Honolulu with any sort of a fortress. A 
late visitor regards this as a most amaz- 
ing case of reckless confidence and 
bravado. It is not that; we are antici- 
pating by a little while the condition of 
universal peace which the Conference of 
The Hague is anxious to hasten. The 
‘time will come when war will be incon- 


ceivable. 
Js 


Send Us Your Ani Gestion that fas been 
mal Observations voiced by Mr. Bur- 
roughs, Mr. Long and the other writers 
on animal nature. It is something more 
than a quarrel or a joke. The question is 
whether animals act purely from in- 
herited instinct, or whether they can use 
their reason when unusual circumstances 
require it. This is a matter partly for 
definition, and much more for facts of 
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observation. And such facts well attest- 
ed are to be desired. Wé should be 
pleased if our readers would send us, in 
brief compass, unusual and peculiar ex- 
amples of such acts of reason. They 
should be only such as the writer has 
himself seen and would be willing to 
make affidavit for. We want no fakes, 
only genuine facts, related in not more 
than four or five hundred words. And 
we want them not merely because they 
will be interesting, but also because they 
will have a real scientific and psychologic 
value. It will be the duty of the student 
of the mind to analyze and co-ordinate 
them and decide how far they accredit 
the claim which the popular nature writ- 
ers have made that the animal mind is 
only an inferior human mind. 


a 


The Hon. John Bigelow, 
veteran diplomatist and 
scholar, has published a 
booklet in which he argues that the peace 
prize given to President Roosevelt in 
honor of his services in securing peace 


Is It Tainted 
Money? 


‘between Russia and Japan was wrongly 


given, and that the peace then created 
against the wish of both parties was a 
great wrong to the world and particular- 
ly a disaster to Russia. If the war 
could have continued, he says, and the 
Russian army have been finally beaten, 
the people would have overthrown the 
Government. The blood shed was very 
likely more than would have been ex- 
pended by the continuance of the war. 
For this reason the Nobel Prize given to 
Mr. Roosevelt would be in a way tainted 
money. We are not convinced by this 
argument. To end the war was a hu- 
manitarian object in itself, and it is by 
no means clear that a prolongation of the 
war would have destroyed the power of 
the Government to repress revolution. As 
it is, the advance is very great already, 
even with the Duma dissolved. The Rus- 
sian army was held back, and the Czar 
did not dare to bring it home for a long 
time. Meanwhile the revolution was 
quelled, and the Government tried to 
pacify the people by reforms and a show 
of self-government. It is not easy al- 
ways to say what would have happened 
if things had been done otherwise. For 


one thing Japan might have been utterly 
exhausted in the attempt to complete its 
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conquest. It must be remembered that 
the Nobel Prize was not for improvement 
in Russia, but for services in the direc- 
tion of peace. 
a 

The two Nestors of the 
Senator Morgan Senate have been the 

two Senators from Ala- 
bama, Morgan and Pettus, both long 
past eighty years. Of these Senator 
Morgan was the leader—indeed, one ot 
the leaders of the Senate who was always 
to be considered, because he was a con- 
scientious man, who obeyed no party 
whip but acted according to his own 
judgment, and who acted with the utmost 
vigor. He had the endurance of a young 
man. If a bill of importance was before 
the Senate to which he objected he did 
not hesitate to kill it, if necessary, by 
wearing out the patience and time of the 
Senate by an interminable speech, and he 
had the record for long speeches. And 
his speeches were remarkable for their 
clearness and fullness of fact, for his 
memory of details was phenomenal. Of 
course, he was a Democrat, but he had 
the distinction of supporting measures 
proposed by Republicans when he thought 
they were wise, and he did not fear to 
vote against nearly all of his party. Few 
Senators will be more missed. His suc- 
cessor will be Congressman Bankhead, 
who was defeated at the last election by 
Hobson, the naval hero, but who has 
been chosen by the people of the State, at 
a primary election, to fill the first vacancy. 

a 

We do not care to discuss 
the evidence in the Hay- 
wood case before the trial 
ends, extraordinary as that evidence is, 
and unsuccessful as the attempt has been 
to discredit it on cross-examination. Of 
course, the public must wait, before act- 
ing as a great popular jury, until the de- 
fense has presented its case also. It is 
very unfortunate that so many had 
formed their conclusions on both sides, 
not on the evidence known to them, but 
purely from antecedent prejudice, some 
pre-convinced that whatever organized 
labor has done must be wrong, and others 
that it can do only right. But of one 
point we may fairly speak, and that is, 
the reason Orchard gave for making a 
full confession. It was that in prison 


Confesses 


he had come to have a religious experi- 
ence, had seen the wickedness of his past 
life, and had resolved to live a right life 
hereafter, trusting in the mercy of God. 
Whether in this he was telling the truth, 
or the truth in any of his testimony, we 
do not need now to say; only this, that 
every one allows that this was an ade- 
quate explanation, if true, and no one 
sneers at it, except the counsel for the 
defense, who sneered professionally thru 
all his cross-examination. People every- 
where believe in religion, in the possible 
conversion even of the worst, and few 
can be worse than Orchard, who has 
been as murderous a man as was Saul of 
Tarsus. ss 


The Horse “And where will you find 
d the Man such men as in Scotland 
penaiacat and such horses as in Eng- 
land?” was the comment of the Scotch- 
man on Dr. Johnson’s definition of the 
word oats as a grain fed to horses in 
England and to men in Scotland. It 
would seem that in Ireland it is his horse 
that gives glory to the man, if we can 
judge from the high honors there paid 
to Mr. Croker, the whilom Tammany 
boss, on the occasion of his capturing 
the Derby. His horse was trained at Mr. 
Croker’s Irish stables ; and on the return 
of the horse and the man bonfires were 
lighted, crowds met them, and the Dub- 
lin corporation gave the freedom of Dub- 
lin to the winner—that is, to the owner, 
and not to the horse. The city of Aix 
did better for the horse when the good 
news came: 
“And no voice but was praising this Roland 


of mine 

As I poured down his throat the last measure 
of wine, 

Which the burgesses voted, by common 
consent, 


Was no more than his due who brought good 
news from Ghent.” 


3s R 
The decision of the New York Court 
of Appeals upon the law limiting the 
hours of labor of women in factories is 
based on very modern views of women’s 
rights. Women are not minors, says the 
decision. I{ men have the right to work 
what hours they please, then women 
should have the same right. It is a de- 
cision in favor of women’s rights as 
against women’s interests, and—we be- 
lieve—the interests of the human race. 
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Hazards of July the Fourth 


THE celebration of July 4th, or “Inde- 
pendence Day,” is once more close at 
hand, The day we celebrate will again 
this year, doubtless, be ushered in accord- 
ing to long-established precedent by the 
tooting of horns, the ringing of bells, the 
discharge of cannon, the firing of guns 
and pistols, the sending skyward of rock- 
ets, the ascension of hot air balloons, the 
burning of red lights, roman candles, pin- 
wheels, chasers and other pyrotechnical 
devices, as well as by the explosion of 
various kinds of mines, torpedoes, can- 
non and other firecrackers. The young 
American loves noise, and accordingly 
revels in everything that produces it. He 
is in his element on the Fourth of July. 
Toying as he does with the toy pistol and 
even more dangerous firearms, his patri- 
otism is inspired or reinspired according 
to his age. He is thus also, it is true, 
often brought face to face with tetanus. 
Other casualties, fatal and otherwise, that 
overtake individual American youth be- 
cause of the conventional celebration of 
the day thruout the United States are 
numbered by hundreds, if not by thou- 
sands. The loss of eyes, hands, feet and 
other members of those who celebrate is 
sad enough, but in addition to personal 
injuries suffered, the property loss, be- 
cause of the Fourth of July hazard, has 
become a serious annual menace. When 
the life and property loss arising directly 
from our present method of the annual 
celebration of this great country’s Dec- 
laration of Independence costs the coun- 
try in sum total more in lives and prop- 
erty than the population and property 
valuation of the thirteen original States, 
we may well doubt the safeness and san- 
ity of the old-time celebration. The pres- 
ent seems more than ever,a fitting time 
to call a halt and to follow in the foot- 
steps of Iowa, Wisconsin and Connecti- 
cut and interdict the sale and use of giant 
and other firecrackers, the firing of re- 
volvers, toy guns and the like on July 
4th. Mayor Busse, of Chicago, proposes 
to insure a quiet Fourth if it is possible 
to do so, and to this end he has already 





issued a proclamation relative to the en- 
forcement of existing ordinances regard- 
ing the sale of fireworks, and has secured 
the co-operation of the municipal court 
and the police department in thus pre- 
paring for Tetanus Day. “This early 
warning,” to use the Mayor’s own words, 
“plays fair with everybody, The person 
who is arrested now for violating the 
ordinances has only himself to blame.” 
The young, it has been well said, 
are the hope of the country, and it is not 
meet to take away an innocent heritage 
from our boys and girls, but if the young 
people of today are to be “desirable citi- 
zens” in the best sense they must be 
taught not to disregard the rights of 
others. They must learn that the sick and 
the nérvous, to whom rest and quiet are 
often as priceless jewels, have certain 
rights upon which no boy and no girl 
has any right to trespass. We are fre- 
quently loud in our boasts regarding our 
progress and civilization, but when, for 
the safe and sane method of celebrating 
a grand holiday, we substitute the crude 
methods of savages, who express pleas- 
urable delight only in their wild beatings - 
of tom-toms and noise discordance, we 
sink rather than rise in the scale. Amer- 
ican youth may learn much by taking 
thought of others and in self-denial when 
basilar instincts struggle for supremacy 
during the process of reviving the mem- 
ories of 76. If they would hark back to 
a careful study of what the day signifies 
in its highest and best sense as an anni- 
versary, the academic effect would be far 
more tremendous than the mere fusilade 
of firecrackers, the noise of the explosion 
of which has been greatly amplified, but 
at the same time made more obnoxious 
to a sensitive ear, by means of setting 
them off in an empty barrel. It is not 
expected that our youth will concur in 
the thoughts here.set forth, but with ad- 
vancing years they will in all likelihood 
agree with us in thinking that a new and 
modified celebration of the glorious 
Fourth ought to come and will come. 
Both life and fire insurance companies 
will surely and immediately concur in so 
thinking. 
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The Wheat Crop 


ACCORDING to the Government’s report 
for June 1, issued on the roth, the indica- 
tions are that the wheat crop will fall 
100,000,000 bushels below last year’s, 
which was 735,000,000 bushels. On the 
Ist, the condition of the growing plants 
was much below the average for the last 
ten years. There was also a decrease of 
acreage, about 1,500,000 acres for winter 
wheat, and 1,242,000 for spring. The 
harvest loss, however, is to be in winter 
wheat (probably more than 110,000,000 
bushels), for a larger spring yield than 
last year’s is indicated. Europe’s crop 
will also be a short one, estimates of the 
probable reduction ranging from 120,- 
000,000 to 200,000,000 bushels. ‘There- 
fore; there will be a fair demand abroad 
for our surplus, but the chances are that 
we shall not have much to sell. The 
actual extent of the injury suffered by 
our wheat has been exaggerated, and 
speculators took advantage of the exag- 
geration. Up to May 27th the price for 
July delivery had risen at Chicago 30 
cents, to $1.034. This was the top. More 


‘ favorable advices and speculative sales 


caused a decline after that date. The 
fall from May 27th to June 15th was 154 
cents, and 9} cents of this total followed 
the publication of the Government’s re- 
port. The yield of oats promises to ex- 
ceed even the large crop (965,000,000 
bushels) of last year. 


Js 
The Removal of Mr. Fish 


THERE was much public interest in the 
meeting of the Illinois Central’s board of 
directors on November 7th last, when Mr. 
Stuyvesant Fish was removed from the 
presidency and Mr. Harahan elected in 
his place. In the course of some re- 
marks about this meeting we said, in 
THE INDEPENDENT of November 15th, 
that the motions in opposition to Mr. 
Fish were “made by a director who is 
also a Mutual Life trustee [meaning Mr. 
Auchincloss], and who was one of the 
two members of the [Mutual Life] in- 
vestigating committee who opposed Mr. 
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Fish’s desire for a searching inquiry in 
February last,” and were “seconded by 
Mr. Peabody, who is an Illinois Central 
director as well as the president of the 
Mutual Life.” This was in accord with 
the somewhat elaborate reports of the 
meeting published in the daily press of 
New York and other cities, which were 
not afterward, so far as we know, cor- 
rected or publicly questioned by the 
parties interested. We are now in- 
formed, however, that the motion which 
resulted in the election of Mr. Harahan 
was made by Mr. Auchincloss and sec- 
onded, not by Mr. Peabody, but by Mr. 
Goelet. 


2 
Heavy Gross Earnings 


THERE was a large increase of railway 
gross earnings, according to the returns 
obtained by Bradstreet’s, in the months 
of April and May. April’s increase was 
16 per cent.; May’s was 15.1 per cent., 
or $10,829,677 in a total of $82,728,103. 
These large gains followed much smaller 
ones in the first three months of the year, 
when the rates of increase were as fol- 
lows: January, 2.4 per cent. ; February, 2; 
March, 8. If we take full calendar years, 
it appears that the gain was 7 per cent. in 
1905 and 12.7 per cent.in 1906. For the 
eleven months ending with May it was a 
little more than 9g per cent. May’s in- 
crease was widely distributed, but the 
Northwestern roads, with 25.8 per cent., 
were at the top of the list. Traffic con- 
gestion has recently been relieved, and 
there has been a more abundant supply of 
cars. 


....On the 13th inst., transactions at 
the New York Stock Exchange amount- 
ed to only 189,491 shares, the lightest 
day’s business in two years. 

....The Equitable Trust Company, of 
this city, is to be merged with the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company. The latter name 
will be retained, and the president will 
be Alvin W. Krech, now president of the 
Equitable. He will succeed Henry C. 
Deming, who recently resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. 
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DIVIDEND 


The Directors of the Franklin Society for Home-Building 
and Savings announce the 37th regular semi-annual divi- 
dend at the rate of five per cent. per annum (payable 
after July 1st) on sums of $10 or more up to $5,000 that 
have remained with the society for 30 days or more. If 
you have even a small amount to invest it is a duty 
to be careful. Therefore you ought to investigate 


The Franklin Society 


(for Home-Building and Savings) of New York, now in 
its 20th year. You dv not. SPECULATE in the Franklin 
Society. In security it is identical with THE BEST sav- 
ings banks in the land—better than most. It must not 
be classed with private mortgage, real estate or invest- 
ment companies (however honest) that are in an entirely 
different class. Perhaps you would agree with this if you 
— read our booklet, which will be sent to you for the 
asking. 

The Franklin Society is a high-class, conservative in- 
stitution that has saved millions. It limits its investments 
strictly to small FIRST mortgages on homes in the Metro- 
politan District—nothing else. Its charter places it under 
the strictest supervision of the State Banking Department. 


FIVE PER CENT. 


om savings, large or small, and makes it easy for you to 
do business by mail. The address is One an 8t., 
New York. 








UNION TRUST 
COMPANY show oot 


8O BROADWAY 
BRANCH OFFICE: 425 Fifth Ave. 








Announces Completion of the 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
PROOF VAULTS 


of the 


Union Trust Safe Deposit 
Company 

No. $25 Fifth Avenue 
Corner 38th Street 


Boxes for Safekeeping of Securities. Storage 
of V.luables and Silverwear 











Church Organs 


Some of the leading feat- 
ures of the AUSTIN 
ORGAN are: 

The UNIVERSAL AIR 
CHEST, which supplies 
perfect wind distribution 
under all circumstances; 
The absolutely reliable 
ACTION, whether tubular 
or electro-pneumatic ; 

The special artistic VOIC- 
ING, producing full, rich 
and dignified tone; 

The most modern, practical 
and convenient CONSOLE. 
Write for de luxe catalog “‘K.”’ 


AUSTIN ORGAN COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Prosperity a Sctence 


JUST PUBLISHED 
“A Business Question” 


Explaining and Illustrating 


BENEDICT’S LAW OF 
ECONOMIC GRAVITATION 


Of great interest to the 


American Business Man 
American Farmer 
American Wage Earner 


EDITED BY 


ROSWELL A. BENEDICT, A. M. 
Of the New York Bar 


AMERICAN BUSINESS STABILITY CLUB 
29 Broadway, N. Y. 


PRICE - - - 850 CENTS 
Sent postpaid to any part of the world. 
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READING NOTICE 





THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK CON- 
TINUVUES FOUR PER CENT. INTEREST. 

The Board of Trustees of the Bowery Savings Bank 
has decided to continue the Four Per Cent. anyon 
which the bank initiated at the previous semi-annual 
riod. President Wood stated that the maintained pommel 
of the country was being reflected in the growth of de- 
posits, and the cuhenbet earning power of capital was 
accruing to the benefit of the masses in a highly gratify- 
ing manner. j 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED . 


Otis Elevator Co., quarterly, preferred, 
$1.50 per share, payable Faly 15th, 1907. 

United Fruit Co., quarterly, 2 per cent., 
payable July 15th, 1907. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., quarterly, 2% 
per cent., payable June 2oth, 1907. 

N. Y. Central & H. R. R., 1% per cent., pay- 
able July 15th, 1907. 

Western Union Telegraph Co., quarterly, 
1% per cent., payable July 15th, 1907. , 

Manila Electric Railroad and Lighting Cor- 
poration, I per cent., payable July Ist, 1907. 

International Silver Co., coupons No. 9 of 
the debenture bonds, payable July Ist, 1907. 

Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, 4 per 
cent., payable July 15th, 1907. 

North River Savings Bank, 4 per cent., pay- 
able July Ist, 1907. 

Irving Savings Institution, 4 per cent., pay- 
able July 15th, 1907. 

Harlem Savings Bank, 4 per cent., payable 
July 15th, 1907. 

Metropolitan Savings Bank, 4 per cent., 
payable July 17th, 1907. 

Maiden Lane Savings Bank, 4 per cent., 
payable June 20th, 1907. 

Bronx Savings Bank, 4 per cent., payable 
July toth, 1907. 

Manhattan Savings Institution, 4 per cent. 
for $1,000 or less, 3% per cent. for $3,000 or 
less, payable July _ 1907. 

















FWISe Concer 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


AOUSEFNSHNG WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
Cutters, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 
Articles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FPORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 
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MORNING WALKS THROUGH THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


arranged under guidance of student familiar with art 
galleries of Europe. A comprehensive view may be had in 
one visit. Classes form at 10.15 a. m. at “Information 
Desk” left ofentrance Special courses for systematicstudy. 


Address Mrs. E. C. B. Fassett, 10 West 38th St., N.Y. 
ALTHOUSE’S 


SELECT 
FOREIGN TOURS 





and the 0 % oOo 
our ex uidance, 
ferive all thee pe 
-_ its posal — 


discomforts 
vexations of travel *.. 
TOUR ROUND THE WORLD 
sailing October 9th West. 
Exclusive features. Book- 


let of Tour that interests 
you sent on request. 


720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








Vacation Resorts 


Along the north shore of Long Island Sound, 
at the charming inland locations of Connecticut 
and among the Berkshire and Litchfield Hills, 
reached by the finest through and suburban train 
service running out of New York. Send two-cent 
stamp to New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, room No. 506, Grand Central Station, 
New York, or to Passenger Department, New 
Haven, Conn., for descriptive books and list of 
hotels, boarding houses, rates for board and pas- 
senger fares. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY 


THE BEST ROUTE IN THE OLD COUNTRY 
FOR COMFORTABLE TRAVEL AND PIC- 
TURESQUE SCENERY 


CORRIDOR EXPRESSES 
LIVERPOOL, we % —} and LONDON 
AND rere A TOWNS AND ag Re eepcerts 


N GREAT BRITAIN Ta the N' 
IRELA 














Send stamp for set pictorial Post Cards. Apply for 
Guides, Timetables, Maps, etc., to T. Cook & Son, 245 
and 1200 Broadway, and 649 Madison Ave., and for par- 


cel freight arrangements to all parts of Great im to 
Messrs. Thomas Meadows & Co., 87 Beaver St., N. Y., or 
to Midland Railway, Derby, Engien 

W. GUY GRANET, General Manager. 
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WENT TO TEA 


And It Wound Her Bobbin 





By Sea To Maine 


On the Fast Modern 
Steamships of . . . 





Tea drinking frequently affects people as badly 
The Portland Line as coffee. A lady in Salisbury, Md., says that she 
was compelled to abandon the use of coffee a 


good many years ago, because it threatened to . 


Is the most delightfully refresh- ruin her health and that she went over to tea 
ing short sea trip on the coast drinking, but finally she had dyspepsia so bad 
White Mountains, Bar Harbor that she had lost twenty-five pounds and no food 
and Halifax easily and “ev seemed to agree with her. 

reached from Portland. . She further says: “At this time I was induced 


to take up the famous food drink, Postum, and 
was so much pleased with the results that I have 
lil never been without it since. I commenced to im- 
oncays, 10 a. m. rove at once, regained my twenty-five pounds of 

TASES, TREES aes, SO. ut flesh and went auld “ocd my al alae 
“TIT know Postum to be good, pure, and health- 
ful, and there never was an article, and never will 


No Summer Tour ubaiies 
without this trip 





Illustrated descriptive booklet giving list of Summer 
Hotels and Boarding Houses in the Summer 





Playground of America mailed free on application be, I believe, that does so surely take the place of 
coffee, as Postum Food Coffee. The beauty of it 

Ticket Office, 290 Broadway all is that it is satisfying and wonderfully nour- 
General Office, Pier (New No.) 32, ©. &.. OY. Gp ishing. I feel as if I could not sing its praises 
ROBT. C. SCHOLZ, Traffic Manager too loud.” Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 





pkgs. wef |) herve a Reason.” 


GOING ABROAD 


If you are contemplating a trip abroad you surely want some information. You want to know where to land 
and what to do after landing. Many tourists regret not having made arrangements beforehand. Why should you 
be in the same predicament? The men who know are here in the United States and it is your own fault if you 
do not consult them. All information is free of charge. We can tell you just what to do. 


THE FAMOUS RUNDREISE SYSTEM 


Tickets are to be had with WERNER & CO., Nos. 407-409 Broadway, New York 


Officials of all European railroads connected with that system and General Passenger Agents for 


Royal Flushing Mail Route and Netherland State Rallways 
Send us outline of your proposed tour, and we will send estimate free of charge 
Correspondence of Tourist Agents and all those contemplating a trip to Burope covtally’ “invited. 


ADVANCE NOTICE — EUROPE IN LATE SUMMER 
A first-class late summer tour will be conducted by the officials of the European railroads. 
WERNER & CO., 407-409 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
Through their connections, facilities are unsurpassed. The greatest Touring offer of the Season. Apply for further 


TO NOVA SCOTIA 


INE CAPE BRETON 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND and 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


ONLY DIRECT ROUTE: Sailings from Commercial Wharf, Boston, Tues- 
days and Saturdays at noon during the days of tourist travel. Steamers have the 
; best of stateroom accommodation; are equipped with all modern conveniences, which 
nsure e ocean comfort and the delightful cruises along the provincial coast are beautiful beyond description. Send 
stamp _| for full pa particulars, including illustrated booklet, etc. A. VV. PERRY, Gen. Mgr., 


































No. 68 Commercial Whart, 
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Personally Conducted 


Special Trains 
PACIFIC COAST 


WATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


LOS ANCELES, CAL. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION 


TTLE, WASH 


The Chicago © North-Western Railway 
has been selected as the official route by 
several states to the C. E. Convention. Secure 
accommodations in advance. 


$62.50 round trip Chicagoto San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, June 
22nd to July Sth, with $2.00 additional 
for N. E. A. membership fee. 


$62.50 to Seattle and other Pacific Coast 
points, dailyJune 20th to July 12th. 


Low rates from ali points east and south 
of Chicago. Inquire of nearest ticket agent. 


We will send free to any address on request, a 
beautiful descriptive book on California, together with 
full information about rates and train service. 


H. B. LOUCKS, JR., Sonera faort, 301 Main $t., 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo, 

W. H. GUERIN, General wk, ‘Passona Department, 
17 Campus-Martius, Detro't, Mich. 

N. M. BREEZE, General Agent C, aa W. Ry., 436 Wal- 

- nut St,, Cincinnati, 0. 

A. F. CLEVELAND, General Agent C. & N.-W. Ry , 23¢ 
Superior St., Cleveland. 0. 

A. g TALLANT, General Agent C & N.-W. Ky, 604 

mithfield St., Pittsburg Pa. 











ORIENT fr hae ements, | Ae mph 
rere EER nce ME 90-<5 <> Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
FRANE C. CLARK, Times Building, New York. 
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angry car take the fam- 
ily where each moment 
counts for health as 
well as pleasure. 


All the sports and pleasures to be 

found elsewhere are enjoyed with 

added zest in Colorado’s bracing 
mountain atmosphere and golden 
sunshine. 


pe dT he Rock Island 
is the way to go. 


The only direct line to both Denver and Colorado 
Springs. Several fast trains daily from Chicago, St. 
Louis and Kansas City—operated over the straightest 
and smoothest roadbed. 


The Rocky Mountain Limited is new- 
ly equipped throughout, this season. 


Special Summer Rates make it possible for all 
to enjoy the pleasures of Colorado’s rugged 
scenery and invigorating climate. 

Also Special Summer Rates to all Pacific Coast Points. 


Send to-day for beautifully illustrated book, 
‘‘Under the Turquoise Sky.’’ 
It tells in picture and text all about Col- 


orado, and gives complete information —— 

concerning the many splendid hotels and L ¥ 

comfortable boarding houses. 8) C 
JOHN SEBASTIAN Islan qd 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Ill. 
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WILSON’S ROLLING PARTITIONS 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and School 
Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; made from 
various kinds of wood; sound proof and air tight; easily 

_operated and lasting. Made also with Blackboard sur- 
face. Fitted to new and old buildings. Used in over 
—_ Churches and Public Buildings. Mention Tur 
NDEPENDENT for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 3&5 West 29th St., New York 











SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 















When you feel way-worn and 
weary, have been over-thinking, over-working, 
over-playing, over-living or over-doing in any way, it is 
the simplest matter in the world to step into the nearest place 
and ask for 








Guaranteed under the Pure Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Senal No. 3324. 
They all sell it. They all recommend it as the ideal temperance 
beverage. It quickly relieves fatigue, destroys that “let down 
feeling” (don’t care whether tomorrow comes or not) that 
comes after dissipation of the mental or nervous forces. 


Delicious - Refreshing - Invigorating, 
Thirst - Quenching 


ul 




















1835 1907 
Hats Up To Date|| P A C H | 
E. Willard Jones announces the open- on 8 photograph | is © guarantee 
ing of his Summer Straw Hats. Large eg nayriogdey Bog toe 
line to select from, in exclusive styles, Studios, 935 Broadway, New York 











up-to-date, at most attractive prices. 


E. WILLARD JONES, 
Late BIRD & CO. 
49 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK 








Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 








JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
"CURES THE WORST COUGHS 
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DIVIDENDS 





HARLEM SAVINGS BANK. 
Corner Third Ave. and 124th Street 
The Board of Trustees have declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on all 
deposits entitled thereto according to =. bylaws from 
$5 to $3,000, payable on and after July 15th. Money de- 
ie on or before July 10th will draw interest from 


July 1 
‘WILLIAM BE. TROTTER, President. 
THOMAS R. EBERT, Secretary. 





THE METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 
and 3 THIRD FY (opp. aleaee Institute). 
CHARTERED 1852. 
th DIVID. 


New York, June 1ith, 1907. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING JUNE 30TH, 
1907, at the rate of 
Four Per Cent. Per Annum 
will be credited to Seuss ——. thereto under the 
bylaws *, o bank on sums from $5 t ,000. 
REST PAYABLE Jt JULY 17TH, 1907. 
MONEY” DEPOSI TED on or before July ioth will draw 
interest from July ist. 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 


MAIDEN LANE SAVINGS BANK 


By order of the Saar an » dividend at 
the rate of FOUR PER C PER ANNUM will 
eredited on June 29th on all sums of $10 and up to $3,000, 
entitled thereto. 

Money deposited ow and up to July 10th will draw 
interest from July 1 

Deposits —) ar 9A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 

turdays fro 1 P. M. 
LOUIS WINDMULLE MAURICE MAAS, 
President. Secretary. 











The Bowery Savings Bank 
128 and 130 BOWERY 


New York, June 11, 1907. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend at the Rate of 
Four Per Cent. 


per annum has been declared and will be credies 
to depositors on all sums of FIVE DOLLAR 
and upward and not exceeding THREE THOU. 
SAND DOLLARS, which shall have been de- 
osited at least three months on the first day of 
) next, and will be payable on and after July 
15, 1907. 
2 Money deposited on or before July 10 will draw interes + 
from July 1. 1907 


WILLIAM &. S. WOOD, President 
Henry A. Schenck, Comptroller William E. Knox, Secretary 














IRVING SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 


115 Chambers St., New York 


The Trustees of this Bank have declared interest at 
the rate of 


per annum on all sums from $1 to $3,000 
—entitled thereto on June 30, 1909 pay- 
e 


able on and after July 15, 1907 posits 
QO made on or before July 1o will draw in- 
terest from July rst. 


W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
GEO. B. DUNNING, Secretary. 


Dr ISAACTHomPSONS EYE WATER 











THE BRONX SAVINGS BANE 
719 Tremont Avenue, New York 
J _A semi-annual dividend at’ the rate of 4% per 
annum bas been declared on all sums entitled there- 
to, payable on and after July 10th, 1907. 
Money deposited on,or before July 10th will draw inter 


est from July Ist, 
WILLIAM B. AITKEN, President. 
WILLIAM E. STEVENS, Treasurer. 
BREVOORT ALLIN, Secretary. 


The Manhattan Savings 
Institution 


644-646 Broadway, New York. 
112TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
June 11th, 1907. 

The Trustees of this Institution have declared 

interest at the rate of 
FOU PER CENT 

per annum on all sums not exceeding $1,000, and 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per an- 
num on the excess of $1,000, and not exceeding 
$3,000, remaining on deposit during the three or 
six months ending on the 3oth inst., payable on 
and after July 15th, 1907. 

Deposits made on or before July roth, 
will draw interest from July 1st, 1907. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G; STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 


FREDERIC 





1907, 








NORTH RIVER 
SAVINGS BANK 


31 W. 34th St. bet. 5th 6 6th Aves. 
Interest credited July ist 


FOUR per-cent per Annum 


its from $5. to $3.000 


De its made J 10 draw 
interest trom J ot 


Samuel D. Styles, President 
Frederick N. Cheshire, Treasurer 
Charles F. Turton, Secretary 

















THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD 
AND LIGHTING CORPORATIO 
43-49 Exchange Place, ad » aes City. 
DIVIDEND NOTIC 
oe 13th, 1907. 


A dividend of One Per Cent. (1%) on the Capital Stock 
of this Company has this day been declared, payable Mon- 
day, July ist, 1907, to stockholders of record Monday, 
June 24th, 1907. 

The stock transfer books will be closed at the closing 
of business on Monday, June 24th, 1907, and will reopen 


on Tuesday, July 2d, 
FREDERIC H. REED, Treasurer. 








OFFICE OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
Meripen, Conn., June 15, 1907. 
Coupons No. 9g of the debenture bonds of this company, 
due July 1, 1907, will be paid on and after that date upon 
presentation at the American Exchange National Bank, 
128 Broadway, New York City. 
GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer, 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 
New York, June lith, 1907. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day 
a regular quarterly dividend of Two and One-half Per Cent. 
pea + nena prevents on and after June 20th, 1907, to the 
of re 
one. o'clock 7, cord on Saturday, June 15th, 1907, at 
e transfer books will close on Saturday, June 15th 
1907, at one o'clock P. M., ¥ y 
it, OH, ties ee et te, Say 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL @ HUDSON 
Bat BA ILROAD COMPANY 
0! e Treasurer, New York, June 12th, 1907. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company, at a 
meeting held this day, declared a dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable at 
this office on the 15th day of July next, to stockholders of 
record at the elose of business on Friday, the 28th inst. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


17 Battery Pl., N. Y. City, June 11th, 1907. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany has this day declared a‘ quarterly dividend of $1.50 
per share upon the PREFERRED STOCK of the company. 
payable at this office on July 15th, 1907, to the preferred 
stockholders of record at the close of business on June 29th. 


LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
“a na DIVIDEND NO. 32. 
quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT. on the capital 
stock of this Company has been declared, payable July isth, 
| a a ae Treasurer, 131 State Street, 
» Mass., to stockholders 
fa no ig mg ers of record at the close of 
CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 














‘THE WESTERN UNION T RA 
COMPANY pete dias 


New York, June 12th, 1907. 
| ney ae DIVIDEND NO. 155. 
e Boa of Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. an the 
Capital Stock of this Company, payable at the office of 


the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of July next, to * 


shareholders of record at the cloge of th 

on the 20th day of June inst. on 8 eee 
The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the 

afternoon of June 20th inst., and reopen on the morning 


of July ist next. 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
and TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be paid on 
Monday, July 15th, 1907, to stockholders of seoeed’ at the 
= Lo coe G poor ye June ne 1907. The trans- 

- 8s WwW clo rom 
1907. both days included. so rn 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


FINANCIAL 


Nothing Safer; Nothing Surer,— 


THAN NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 
For years this Company has paid 
0 Guaranteed Interest on its Bond 
Shares by check issued semi- 
O annually. Over Half-Million 
Dollars paid to investors to date. 
ASSETS, $1,650,000 


Investments of from $10 to $10,000 acce - 
ipating in earnings f of rece 
teday fer Booklet F. ae a 


New York Realty Owners Co., 42, Fitth ave. 
Twelfth fi d guna 



























QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY 
at the close of business on the 4th day of June, 1907: 
RESOURC 


ES: 
Bonds’ and mortgages ..........-++++++++++ $8,879,346 74 
Amount of stock ané bond investments 
(market value $10,816,166.00), book value 10,162,545 08 
Amount leaned on collaterals ......- oa weale 5,705,664 82 
Other loans, including bills purchased...... 14,504,820 36 
(Amount due from directors, includ in 





items 8 and 4, none). 
uses secured ......-- supe eeeaeanan ‘ 94,628 23 
eal estate: 
nking house ........seeececeecancaees 443,399 79 
Other real DS bos chacbcese vénesonere 1,015,961 01 
(Total market value of above real estate, 
$1,697,500). 
Due from trust companies, banks and 
age ny not lw pene in — pv A None 
Due from approv reserve depositories, less 
amount of offscts 2,168,306 08 
MED. <ssvewcntdubest@aesdduen os 1,500,000 00 
United States legal-tender notes 
of Nationa BD pwehegesexorsieedwosss 300,000 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and checks 
next day’s exchanges ..... Mpuapet None 
Other items carried as cash None 
Amount of investments held as executor, 
administrator, guardian, receiver, trustee, 
committee, or as depositary of moneys de- 
posited on order of the court, for which 
the trust company is liable because the 
same ate not legal for savings banks, 
nor permitted in and by the respective 
instruments or words creating or defining 
the trusts ..... da heeeaen dececenessenseee None 
Amount of assets not included under any 
of the above heads, viz.: “i 
Furniture and fixtures ....... gnincoddive ° None 
Accrued interest entered on spears at date None 
8 an asset.........- owe 
of this report a n 261,366 04 


Suspense account ........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Securities in lawful money reserve.....-.- 1,983,900 00 
$41,519,938 15 


Estimated accrued interest not entered on 


books at date of this report as an asset $21,566 00 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash........---- $1,000,000 00 


*Surplus on book value (less current ex- 
vonsee and taxes paid).........-+++-+: 3,329,575 35 
Surplus on market value (less current 
expenses and taxes paid), $4,221,335.47. 
Santee on basis of book. value after 
charging and crediting accrued interest 
not entered on books, $3,337,148.35. 
Surplus on market value after charging 
and crediting accrued interest not en- 
tered oo books, Le age pad one 
Deposits subject to chee except as sta 
elew), not preferred, on ten days’ notice 26,777,286 42 
Certificates of deposit (not preferred). : 
Time, none; demand, on ten days’ notice 4,411,104 24 
Amount due trust companies..........+- ove 000 00 


es oo -— bankers.......- Heece None 
Prefer eposits, viz.: 
Due New York State savings banks..... 228,129 30 
Due New York State savings and loan 
ABBOCIACIOND .. ccc cccscccccccvcscccciocs 5,000 00 
Due as executor, administrator, guardian, 
receiver, trustee, committee or deposi- 
DOE cxcccccececdnstccncccccsesccossecs 1,904,753 08 
Deposits preferred because of pledge of 
part of trust company assets.......... None 
Deposits otherwise preferred, if any...... None 
Preferred liability on account of investments 
held as executor, etC., ......sseeeeeeees None 
Other liabilities not included under any of , 
the above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends ..........seseeceseeeeee None 
Certified checks ........ Soeeccsscasceese ° None. 
Reserved for taxes ......... Secon chobepse 50,647 00 
Contingent account ...... - eth rehev eevee 5,640 76 
Accrued interest entered on books at date 
of this report as a liability..... o6séeas None 
Life insurance ....... alin tkdhacntepe oh ays 381,375 72 
rr gvessecsede 808 75 
General account interest ..............6- 619,617 43 
1,519,938 1 
Estimated accrued interest not entered -, , : 
$13,983 00 


books at date of this mers as a lability 
Pn samatce undivided A goetite, 
mount of debts rant ni reon 
date. of tae report. bone . and lability the at 
al amount of de ts on which interest is paid at 
this date, $33,731,644.87; average rate of interest a 
posits on which interest is 8. ‘ z = 





6% to 7% NET TO YOU 


Secured by first mortgages on best farms 1 
State OKLAHOMA. % bad experience in ns ee bus! 


te 
DREW & RAMSEY, Ardmore, I. T. 


ness and no losses. 
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$29,000,000 
NEW YORK CITY 


Four (4%) Per Cent. 
GOLD TAX EXEMPT STOCK AND BONDS 


Issued in Coupon or Registered Form. 
Interchangeable at will after purchase. 


To be sold Friday, June 28, 1907, 


At 2 o’Clock P. M, 
AS FOLLOWS: 


$26,500,000 Corporate Stock, Payable May 1, 1957 
2,000,000 Assessment Bonds, Payable May 1, 1917 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION, EXCEPT FOR STATE PURPOSES. 


500,000 Corporate Stock, Payable May 1, 1957 


EXEMPT FROM ALL TAXATION. 


THESE STOCKS AND BONDS ARE 
LEGAL INVESTMENTS FOR TRUST FUNDS 


Send ee a - seal .y evens, enclosed in the eddressed envelope. A DEPOSIT OF 
TWO PER CE OF P ALUE MUST. ACCOMPANY BID. Such.deposit must be in 
money or cer tit. 5 check aaa a solvent Banking Corporation, For fuller information see 
“Ci Record,”” published at Room No. 2 City Hall, New York. 





Consult any Bank or Trust Company, or address 


HERMAN A. METZ, Comptroller City of New York 


280 Broadway, New York. 








OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT Assets, over $6,000,0: 0 


: Middlesex Banking Company) 






































Chartered 1872 Capital Stock, $338,400 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER Surplus, . . $236,500 
5 per cent. Debentures and First Mortgages upon Real Estate +3 bg id $40,000,000 sold during over thirty 
years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send for information. 
Security Cenvenience Privacy 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS R. L. DAY & CO. 
OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK ||| BANKERS vk 
tree ew Yo 
214 BROADWAY 35 Congress Street, Boston 
Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities. NEW YORK CITY BONDS 
Conse of a Siase and Petes, Exempt from State, County and City Taxes 
Large, light and airy rooms for the use and c ience | ! —— 
of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK, 











a 
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TECTING 





THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE 
MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 
OBTAINABLE. ‘ITS NET SURPLUS 
($8,428,734) EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
AMERICAN 
HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


POLICY- 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Continental Bullding, 
46 Cedar Street, New York 


Western Department 
280 Lasalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


January ist, 1907 


CED stinti'ecctadiameewsacciees ene $29,138,062 19 
EMBERS EES cc ccciccdéccccecscccceses 26,318,347 00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $2,819,715 19 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, an 


guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
JOHN P.MUNN,M.D. - President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE : 


JAMES R. PLUM ............. ee eee Leather 
CLAR®NCE H. KBLSEY...... Prest. Title Guarantee ~ 


rust 5 
TH PTE o cevccoviivecs Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life insurance 
or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- 
pany for a limited territory if desired, and secure 
for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 





1907 FIRE INSURANCE 1907 


National > Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1907 














Dapital Stock all Cash........cseececcceeees $1,000,000 00 
Re-lnsurance GEEUD. cccdcccccccdecdccccess 8,881,702 09 
Jnsettled Losses and other claims.......... 708 71 
SET HEED. we cccctoncccceccsescnecncete ses 1,228,441 74 
Total Assets, January 1, 1007..... ...... $7,076,852 54 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
H. ‘A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
B. BR. STILLMAN, Secretary. 

Conia G. H. TRYON, Agst. Secretary, 








The Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company pays 
more than three hundred and sixty- 
five claims every day thruout ‘be 
year. The magnitude of the Com- 
pany’s business is thus strikingly 
suggested. During 1906 the 


Metropolitan wrote more insur- 
ance than any,other company in the 
world, and it has done this for 13 
consecutive years. Public patronage 
implies public confidence, 











